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I 

SCHOOL  RECORDS:  THEIR  DEFECTS  AND 
IMPROVEMENT 

Recent  discussions  of  school  reports  have  been  invaluable 
in  giving  schoolmen  a  new  conception  of  what  school  reports 
should  contain,  of  how  they  should  be  arranged,  and  of  what 
may  be  expected  of  them  when  properly  prepared  and  rightly 
distributed. 

Aside  from  what  may  be  included  about  school  finance, 
school  regulations,  and  the  work  of  the  preceding  school  year, 
little  else  may  find  place  in  school  reports,  whether  it  has  to 
do  with  enrollment,  attendance,  the  setting  forth  of  school 
needs,  the  definition  of  policies,  which  does  not  rest  upon  data 
supplied  by  school  records.  In  a  word,  school  reports  are 
conditioned  by  school  records  and  the  betterment  of  the 
former  implies  improvement  in  the  latter. 

Any  one  having  to  do  directly  with  school  work  knows  that 
the  present  condition  of  school  records  is  deplorable.  These 
records  are  now  limited  in  large  measure  to  enrollment  and 
attendance,  and  even  these  items  are  kept  indifferently.  In 
few  places  is  effort  made  to  have  the  teachers — the  ones  in 
position  to  gather  first-hand  material — keep  records  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  home  conditions,  school  ambitions,  retardation,  with¬ 
drawals,  non-promotion,  failure  in  studies,  repetition,  etc., 
questions  vital  in  the  administration  of  the  present-day  school. 
When  schools  were  small  and  education  simple  there  was  per¬ 
haps  less  need  of  data.  However  that  may  be,  the  bigness  of 
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present  systems,  the  growing  diversity  and  complexity  of 
education,  the  problems  now  pressing  for  solution  make  im¬ 
perative  a  knowledge  of  a  wide  range  of  facts  and  necessitate 
material  changes  in  the  scope  and  character  of  school  records. 

As  intimated,  the  one  item  of  which  record  is  kept  is  school 
enrollment,  yet  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  than  the  number  of  different  pupils  in  a 
given  system  for  a  particular  year.  First,  there  is  no  one  term 
employed  under  which  these  data  are  given.  In  New  York, 
the  term  net  enrollment  is  used;  in  Boston,  whole  number  of 
different  pupils  registered ;  in  Philadelphia,  enrollment ;  in  De¬ 
troit,  different  names  enrolled;  in  St.  Louis,  registration;  in 
Cleveland,  total  registration.  Even  this  diversity  in  terminol¬ 
ogy  would  not  be  so  confusing,  if  other  terms  were  not  used 
in  such  ways  as  to  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  give,  under  them,  the  total  number  of  different  chil¬ 
dren.  On  p.  95  of  the  St.  Louis  report  of  1907-8,  one  learns, 
for  example,  that  the  registration  in  all  day  schools  for  that 
year  was  86,877,  while  on  p.  288,  unless  one  is  careful,  he  will 
be  led  to  believe  that  it  was  96,048.  The  possibility  of  error 
with  reference  to  high  school  enrollment  is  even  greater,  for 
on  p.  95  the  registration  for  all  St.  Louis  high  schools  is  given 
as  4,151,  yet  on  p.  116,  from  a  table  purporting  to  show  high 
school  growth,  the  reader  might  readily  fall  into  the  error 
of  thinking  the  number  of  different  high  school  pupils  was 
5,003,  whereas  from  p.  286  he  might  well  believe  the  enroll¬ 
ment  was  5,083.  St.  Louis  reports  are  doubtless  readily  under¬ 
stood  by  those  conversant  with  their  methods  and  terminology, 
yet  they  illustrate  the  inaccurate  information  that  may  be 
conveyed,  and  what  is  true  of  St.  Louis  is  equally  true  of  city 
reports  country-wide. 

One  of  the  defects  of  school  records  is  therefore  the  lack 
of  uniformity  in  terminology.  Uninfluenced  by  any  central 
authority,  each  locality  has  followed  its  own  inclination,  result¬ 
ing  in  confusion.  If  this  confusion  is  to  be  terminated,  it  seems 
proper  that  the  National  Commissioner  of  Education  should 
give  the  schools  of  the  country  a  terminology  and  that  each 
man  in  local  authority  accept  this  and  put  it  into  practise. 
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Not  only  is  there  a  variety  of  terms  used  in  school  records 
to  designate  the  number  of  difTerent  pupils  in  a  system,  but 
so  divergent  is  the  practise  with  reference  to  what  is  included 
under  these  terms,  that  the  data  supplied  is  often  not  only 
not  a  correct  number-picture  of  local  conditions,  but  prac¬ 
tically  worthless  for  comparative  purposes.  These  differences 
in  practise  arise  largely  from  the  different  ways  in  which  trans¬ 
fers  from  school  to  school  are  counted;  in  one  system,  the 
enrollment  is  exclusive  of  transfers  between  buildings,  while  in 
a  second  such  transfers  are  included. 

The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  few  places  have 
principals  and  teachers  come  to  think  of  the  different  schools 
of  a  city  as  belonging  to  a  system.  In  most  cities,  each  school 
is  regarded  as  a  separate  unit  and  each  child  entering  the 
school  is  counted  in  the  enrollment;  children  are  consequently 
being  counted  once,  twice,  and  even  three  times,  with  the 
result  that  what  is  given  as  the  enrollment  is  not  the  number 
of  different  pupils  in  the  system,  but  the  number  of  different 
pupils  plus  all  transfers  between  buildings.  When  such  was 
the  practise  in  Cleveland  during  1907-8,  the  enrollment  in  all 
day  schools  was  given  as  69,925.  Notwithstanding  there  were, 
without  question,  more  pupils  in  all  day  schools  during  1908-9 
than  during  1907-8,  yet  with  the  transfers  between  buildings 
excluded,  the  enrollment  dropt  to  64,975,  with  the  in¬ 
creased  care  now  being  exercised,  it  is  probable  that  the  en¬ 
rollment  for  1909-10  will  be  even  below  64,000.  It  is  doubt¬ 
less  by  thus  counting  transfers  that,  in  a  table  purporting  to 
show  high  school  growth,  the  number  enrolled  for  1907-8 
in  St.  Louis  high  schools  is  given  as  5,003,  whereas  in  the  same 
report  the  number  of  different  pupils  is  said  to  be  4,151.  These 
differences  may  seem  trivial,  yet  when  it  comes  to  estimating 
school  “  losses,”  to  determining  per  capita  cost,  number  of 
pupils  per  teacher,  etc.,  it  must  be  granted  they  are  of  im¬ 
portance. 

To  be  sure,  every  child  entering  a  school  adds  in  a  sense 
to  the  enrollment;  when,  however,  all  the  schools  of  a  city 
are  viewed  as  a  system,  then  a  child,  no  matter  how  many 
different  schools  he  may  have  attended  during  a  week,  month, 
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or  school  year,  counts  for  but  one  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
system.  In  a  word,  when  we  rise  to  the  conception  of  a  school 
system,  the  enrollment  of  any  given  school  is  not  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  having  entered,  but  all  having  entered  less  all  transferred 
to  other  schools,  and  it  is  only  as  this  principle  is  applied  with 
a  vigorous  hand,  that  the  number  given  as  the  enrollment  will 
be  at  all  accurate  and  representative. 

The  second  item  appearing  in  school  records  is  that  of 
attendance.  Conditions  are  as  chaotic  with  respect  to  attend¬ 
ance  as  with  regard  to  enrollment.  Attendance  records  seem  to 
have  been  designed  to  picture  the  number  attending  school 
rather  than  to  give  any  idea  of  the  regularity  in  attendance  of 
those  enrolled;  such  records  should  do  both.  Adequate  at¬ 
tendance  records  seemingly  should  contain  the  following  items : 
number  enrolled,  average  number  enrolled,  average  number 
belonging,  average  number  attending,  per  cent,  of  attendance 
on  average  number  belonging,  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  aver¬ 
age  number  enrolled,  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  number 
enrolled. 

Attendance  records  are,  however,  not  only  defective  in  that 
they  are  inadequate  to  give  a  true  picture  of  attendance,  but 
they  are  vitiated  so  far  as  comparative  purposes  are  concerned 
thru  differences  in  methods  employed,  and  they  are  rendered 
locally  false  to  the  facts  by  practises  that  are  almost  universal. 
Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  belonging.  In  certain 
cities,  a  child  is  no  longer  counted  as  belonging  after  he  has 
been  absent  two  full  days;  in  other  cities,  after  three  days, 
in  still  others,  after  three  days  and  a  half,  and  so  on.  Again, 
in  certain  cities,  when  a  child  is  dropt  from  the  number 
belonging,  he  is  also  dropt  from  the  number  enrolled,  whereas 
in  others,  he  is  counted  in  the  number  enrolled  until  the  end 
of  the  week,  or  until  it  is  definitely  known  he  has  permanently 
withdrawn  from  school.  Such  variations  make  no  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  number  belonging, 
on  average  number  enrolled,  and  on  number  enrolled.  The 
most  insidious  practise,  however,  is  the  custom  of  reporting 
the  attendance  of  a  child  in  two  or  more  schools  for  a  given 
week,  month,  or  year.  This  is  brought  about  by  transfer  from 
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room  to  room  or  from  building  to  building.  In  this  way  a 
child,  tho  he  may  have  been  in  attendance  upon  school  ever}' 
day  of  the  week,  month,  or  year,  may  be  reported  as  attending 
one  school,  one  day ;  a  second,  two  days,  and  a  third,  three  days. 
Similarly  for  the  month  and  for  the  year.  Thru  this  practise, 
the  attendance  records  are  distorted  beyond  belief,  and  are 
rendered  almost  worthless  for  local,  to  say  nothing  of  com¬ 
parative  purposes. 

There  is  but  one  escape,  namely,  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  determine  what  items  with  reference  to  attend¬ 
ance  should  be  kept,  to  formulate  rules  for  the  keeping  of 
these,  and  to  insist  upon  the  principle,  basic  in  all  school  rec¬ 
ords,  that  when  a  child  is  transferred  from  a  given  school  his 
record  in  that  school  goes  with  him,  and  that  a  child  may  be 
counted  but  once  in  any  given  report,  be  counted  only  where 
he  is  enrolled  at  the  time  the  given  report  is  made,  and  be 
counted  where  he  is  enrolled  at  the  time  the  report  is  made  for 
the  whole  period  covered  by  the  given  report. 

Not  only  is  there  need  of  reform  in  how  the  items  now 
finding  place  in  school  records  are  kept,  but  it  is  becoming 
imperative  that  new  items  of  record  be  introduced.  For  new 
problems  have  arisen  within  the  last  few  years  and  certain 
new  standards  of  efficiency  have  been  raised,  making  more 
necessary  than  ever  before  the  collection  of  data  with  reference 
to  certain  aspects  of  school  life,  and  of  judging  of  the  efficiency 
and  progress  of  the  school  in  new  ways.  The  most  pressmg 
of  these  new  problems  is  the  one  of  saving  educational  waste. 

With  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  idea  that  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  uniform  for  all  and  with  the  growing  conviction 
that  the  capacities  and  inclinations  of  children  and  the  financial 
status  of  the  home  are  factors  in  determining  what  schooling 
shall  be  given  the  child  after  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  grade, 
there  is  more  and  more  need  that  record  be  kept  of  home 
copdi^ns  and  school  ambitions.  Only  as  such  records  are 
kept  and  school  authorities  act  upon  them,  will  a  considerable 
per  cent,  of  the  children  in  cities  be  given  in  the  last  years 
of  their  school  life  the  education  most  helpful  in  living  and  in 
making  a  living.  As  it  now  is,  it  matters  not  whether  a  child 
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is  one,  two,  three,  or  four  and  more  years  behind  his  grade, 
or  whether  he  is  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  and  still 
floundering  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  grade,  we  proceed 
with  his  education,  on  the  whole,  as  if  he  would  remain  and 
complete  the  work  of  the  school  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  the  greater  part  of  city  children,  their  schooling  ends  with 
the  fourteenth  year  or  with  the  expiration  of  the  compulsory 
school  law.  Good  judgment  would  dictate  that  we  learn  what 
the  school  intentions  of  the  child  are;  what  the  financial  status 
of  his  home  is;  upon  the  basis  of  these  facts  judge  of  the 
educational  destination  of  the  child;  then  break  away  from 
established  ideas  of  elementary  education,  of  grades,  and  of 
courses  of  study,  and  adapt  at  least  the  last  two  years  of  his 
school  work  to  the  particular  and  special  needs  of  the  child. 
But  until  we  have  accurate  data  with  reference  to  school  am¬ 
bitions  and  home  conditions,  we  are  in  the  dark  and  unable 
to  do  the  most  educationally  for  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  children  in  city  school  systems. 

A  further  source  of  educational  waste  is  retardation.  A 
child  is  retarded  when  he  is  behind  his  grade  as  to  years, 
and  it  matters  not  whether  this  be  due  to  entering  school 
late  or  to  failure  to  advance  normally.  The  significance  of 
retardation  lies  in  that  it  tends  to  take  children  from  school 
before  they  complete  their  course,  for  the  average  child  has 
only  a  given  number  of  years  to  give  to  education;  these  spent, 
he  must  stop  no  matter  in  what  grade  he  may  be.  That 
school  system  is  therefore  the  most  efficient  which  has  the 
smallest  per  cent,  of  retardation. 

To  know  the  number  of  retarded  children  in  a  system,  and 
to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  a  system  in  this  respect,  it  is  but 
necessary  to  have  the  ages  and  grades  of  the  children  enrolled 
and  to  fix  upon  the  normal  age  for  completing  each  grade. 
Notwithstanding  record  has  been  kept  of  the  age  and  grade 
of  children  from  time  out  of  mind,  there  are,  in  all  probability, 
not  two  score  cities  in  the  country  keeping  such  records  in  a 
way  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  from  them  the  number 
of  retarded  children,  for  the  failure  to  correlate  age  and  grade 
is  general. 
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To  supply  data,  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  number  of 
retarded  children  in  a  system  may  be  determined,  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  retardation  known,  there  is  need  of  but  slight  change 
in  our  school  records,  namely,  the  correlation  of  age  and 
grade.  Here  again  there  is,  however,  possibility  of  great 
variation.  That  there  may  be  uniformity,  and  that  such  data 
may  be  rendered  available  for  comparative  purposes,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  should  fix  upon  the  time  and  method 
of  taking  ages,  and  should  define  the  normal  age  limit  for 
completing  each  of  the  grades. 

Theoretically,  the  public  school  ought  to  be  so  attractive 
and  so  effective  that  when  once  a  child  enters,  he  will  continue 
until  he  has  at  least  completed  the  elementary  course.  Not¬ 
withstanding  there  are  many  factors,  apart  from  the  present 
probable  defects  of  the  school,  tending  to  cause  children  to 
drop  from  all  educational  institutions,  such  as  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  home,  illness  in  the  family,  personal  illness,  in¬ 
capacity,  indifference,  etc.,  yet  the  public  school  has  not  reached 
the  maximum  of  efficiency  in  theory,  until  it  is  able  to  hold 
every  child  entering  long  enough  to  complete  at  least  the  work 
of  the  grades.  How  far  we  are  at  present  from  this  maximum 
of  efficiency  is  intimated  by  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  who  main¬ 
tains  that  only  51  per  cent,  of  the  children  on  the  average, 
entering  the  schools  of  fifty-nine  cities  of  the  country,  continue 
to  the  final  elementary  grade,  while  Dr.  Thorndike  holds  that 
the  average  remaining  in  sixteen  of  our  largest  cities  is  but 
33,3  per  cent.  These  estimates  are,  however,  theoretical,  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  not  even  today  a  half-dozen 
cities  in  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  when  the  studies 
of  Professor  Thorndike  and  Dr.  Ayres  were  made,  whose 
school  records  give  definite  and  accurate  information  with 
regard  to  school  losses.  In  fact,  it  is  but  yesterday  that  we 
took  any  serious  account  of  them. 

In  judging  the  efficiency  of  the  school  with  regard  to  holding 
children  when  once  they  enter,  a  distinction  should  be  made 
between  pupils  lost  permanently  to  education  and  pupils  leav¬ 
ing  the  public  school  for  private  or  parochial  schools,  or  leaving 
the  city  and  entering  other  public  schools.  That  is,  a  sharp 
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distinction  should  be  made  between  those  children  leaving  the 
public  school  and  entering  other  educational  institutions,  and 
those  who  withdraw  from  all  schools.  Tho  it  is  desirable, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  public  education,  to  reduce  to  the 
minimum  those  leaving  the  public  school  for  private  institu¬ 
tions,  the  interest  of  the  public  lies  more  directly  in  reducing 
the  number  lost  to  education,  and  that  school  system  having 
the  smallest  per  cent,  of  withdrawals  is  the  most  efficient. 

As  intimated,  no  city  of  the  country  has  as  yet  published 
complete  and  definite  data  with  reference  to  school  losses, 
nor  has  any  city  as  yet  published  comprehensive  data  with 
regard  to  the  causes  of  withdrawal,  such,  for  example,  as 
impracticability  of  school  work,  excessive  academic  require¬ 
ments,  financial  condition  of  the  home,  illness  in  family,  per¬ 
sonal  illness,  incapacity,  etc.,  that  we  may  know  whether 
these  lie  within  the  school,  and  take  steps  to  eradicate  them, 
or  whether  they  arise  from  conditions  outside,  and  are  such 
that  the  school  has  little  direct  influence  over  them. 

Until  our  records  are  so  modified  as  to  distinguish  between 
children  leaving  the  public  school  for  other  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  and  children  dropping  from  all  schools,  and  record  is 
kept  of  the  number  of  withdrawals  and  of  the  causes,  it  is 
impossible  to  squarely  face  the  problem  of  losses  to  education 
by  withdrawal,  and  to  judge  of  the  holding  power  of  the 
public  school.  To  make  the  subject  of  withdrawal  from 
school  a  matter  of  record  is  therefore  a  pressing  need. 

Again,  the  elementary  school  is  divided  into  eight  grades, 
each  representing  a  unit  of  work  which  supposedly  is  to  be 
done  by  the  child  in  one  school  year.  The  school  should  be 
able,  theoretically,  to  take  each  child  entering  a  given  grade 
thru  the  work  of  that  grade  in  the  allotted  time.  A  child 
taking  more  than  one  school  year  to  do  the  work  of  a  grade 
becomes  a  “repeater.”  How  far  the  elementary  school  is 
from  being  able  to  cover  its  eight  units  of  work  in  eight 
years  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  Dr.  Ayres, 
each  sixth  child  in  the  schools  of  our  cities  fails  to, make 
his  grade,  and  is  a  “  repeater.”  We  are  spending,  accor4ing 
to  the  same  authority,  upon  “  repeaters  ”  in  the  schools  of 
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American  cities  twenty-six  millions  annually.  To  be  sure, 
this  enormous  sum  can  not  be  counted  as  wholly  wasted,  as 
children  often  profit  even  more  by  going  over  the  same  field 
a  second  time  than  by  taking  up  new  work  for  which  they 
are  poorly  prepared.  Still  a  large  portion  of  it  can  doubtless 
be  properly  credited  to  waste,  and  that  school  is  the  most 
efficient,  taking  just  standards  of  attainments  into  considera¬ 
tion,  which  has  the  fewest  “  repeaters.” 

So  far  as  “  repeaters  ”  are  concerned,  we  are  in  the  same 
position  as  with  regard  to  eliminations  or  withdrawals — there 
are  few  data  upon  which  to  anchor  any  positive  statement. 
Whether  New  York  City  is  wasting  five  millions  annually 
upon  “  repeaters,”  as  held  by  Dr.  Ayres,  Cleveland,  Boston, 
Cincinnati  a  half-million  each,  no  one  knows,  nor  can  any  one 
know  with  reasonable  definiteness,  until  our  school  records 
are  so  ordered  that  an  exact  account  is  kept  of  whether  the 
child  is  entering  a  grade  for  the  first  time  or  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  in  that  grade.  Such  an  arrangement  of  our  records 
will,  at  all  events,  give  us  the  exact  number  of  children  who, 
under  any  circumstances,  may  be  called  “  repeaters.” 

That  a  child  has  been  previously  enrolled  in  a  grade  and 
may  be  classed  as  a  “  repeater  ”  is  no  proof  that  he  will  not 
profit  by  being  held  back  and  that  school  money  is  not  well 
spent  in  so  doing.  In  fact,  we  are  in  no  position  to  say,  until 
our  school  records  set  forth  the  causes  of  non-promotion;  for 
it  is  from  non-promoted  children  that  “  repeaters  ”  are  re¬ 
cruited.  When  our  school  records  show  the  causes  of  non¬ 
promotion,  whether  it  is  due  to  irregular  attendance,  physical 
defects,  incapacity,  indifference,  excessive  requirements,  etc., 
then  and  then  only  are  we  in  position  to  judge  of  whether 
the  child  will  profit  by  entering  the  same  grade  a  second  time, 
or  whether  it  will  be  a  loss  both  to  the  child  and  to  the  public 
purse  to  have  him  do  so.  Nor  are  we  in  position  to  better 
conditions  or  to  measure  the  efficiency  or  deficiency  of  the 
school  with  regard  to  “  repeaters,”  until  we  know  these  causes 
and  are  thereby  in  position  to  judge  to  what  extent  the  school 
is  responsible.  For  the  efficient  school  is  not  the  one  having 
no  non-promotions,  and  in  consequence  no  “  repeaters,”  but 
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the  school  that  eradicates  all  causes  within  itself  of  non-pro¬ 
motion.  Until  our  school  records  reveal  the  number  and 
causes  of  non-promotion,  we  are  then  in  the  dark  with  regard 
to  the  whole  question  of  “  repeaters.” 

The  above  are  some  of  the  more  important  defects  that 
should  be  remedied  and  certain  of  the  new  items  that  should 
be  given  place  in  school  records.  School  records  of. the  past 
were  regarded  of  little  worth  and,  in  reality,  did  supply  little 
administrative  data.  School  records  of  the  future  are  in  con¬ 
trast  to  become  of  prime  importance,  for  they  will  supply 
the  facts  that  shall  serve  as  the  basis  of  judging  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  school;  they  will  furnish  the  information  which  shall 
make  possible  a  better  adaptation  of  school  work  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  j>ercentage  of  city  children,  which  shall  enable  school 
authorities  to  act  upon  the  causes  of  educational  waste,  and 
which  shall  make  possible  needed  changes  in  the  materials  of 
instruction,  and  in  the  requirements  of  the  grades. 

William  H.  Elson 

Superintendent  of  Schools 
Frank  P.  Bachman 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
AMERICAN  TEACHING  (IV)  ^ 

COLLEGE  EDUCATION  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

What  an  essayist  wrote  a  generation  or  more  ago,  that  there 
are  more  minds  honestly  engaged  on  the  problem  of  education 
at  the  present  time  than  at  any  previous  age  of  the  world,  may 
be  repeated  today  with  still  greater  emphasis.  The  motive 
underlying  much  of  the  present  discussion  of  educational  topics 
is  derived  from  the  feeling  exprest  in  the  German  proverb, 
“  As  its  schools,  so  is  the  nation,”  The  people,  with  a  com¬ 
mendable  generosity,  vote  to  tax  themselves  freely  for  the 
support  of  our  public  schools,  which  have  thus  become  a  source 
of  national  pride  and  have  some  features  which  other  peoples 
may  well  wish  to  copy.  Our  most  serious  problems,  however, 
at  present,  are  found  in  the  sphere  of  our  higher  education  and 
pertain  largely  to  educational  values  and  educational  methods. 
Rarely  has  the  voice  of  pulpit,  platform,  and  press  been  louder 
or  more  bold  in  proclaiming  the  shortcomings  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  than  at  the  present  time.  We  are  now  reaping 
the  fruits,  good  or  bad,  of  certain  important  changes  made 
two  score  years  ago.  It  was  then  that  our  oldest  university 
introduced  changes  by  which  the  required  curriculum  was 
broken  up  by  the  introduction  of  the  freedom  of  choice  of 
studies.  From  that  change  have  come  two  important  results: 
first,  the  rapid  extension  of  the  elective  system  not  only  thru 
our  colleges,  but  even  into  the  secondary  schools ;  and  secondly, 
the  trend  away  from  the  study  of  the  classics,  especially  the 
Greek.  It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  give  careful  con- 

‘  The  earlier  papers  in  this  series  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review 
for  September  and  December,  1909,  and  January,  1910. 
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sideration  to  the  question  whether  much  of  the  dissatisfaction 
now  felt  with  the  standard  of  scholarship  may  not  be  due,  in 
considerable  part,  to  the  adoption  of  an  unrestricted  elective 
system.  One  of  the  serious  charges  made  against  college 
students  in  a  recent  book  “  is  that  they  “  are,  and  for  the 
most  part,  emerge,  flighty,  superficial,  and  immature,  lacking, 
as  a  class,  concentration,  seriousness,  and  thoroness.”  Of 
quite  similar  purport  is  the  criticism  that  had  been  previously 
made  by  President  Pritchett  in  one  of  his  Reports ;  “  The 
two  objections  generally  brought  against  the  college  today,” 
says  he,  “  are  vagueness  of  aim,  and  lack  of  intellectual 
stamina.”  It  is  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  students  now 
go  to  college  with  quite  a  different  purpose  from  that  which 
animated  the  students  of  a  generation  ago,  yet  it  is  getting 
to  be  felt  that  the  defects  noted  in  the  criticisms  just  cited 
would  be  greatly  lessened  by  imposing  greater  restrictions  upon 
the  elective  system.  The  “  searchings  of  the  spirit,”  recently 
made  manifest  at  Harvard,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  devise  some  means  of  regulating  the  choices  of  students 
as  to  their  studies,  are  certainly  hopeful  signs,  and  are  an 
illustration  in  an  influential  quarter  of  a  movement  to  which 
the  editor  of  the  Nation  apparently  referred  when  he  wrote 
three  years  ago :  “  At  present  there  is  indubitatively  a  move¬ 
ment  of  educational  thought  back  towards  the  older  dis¬ 
ciplinary  ideals.”  In  this  condition  of  things  it  may  not  be 
deemed  unprofitable  to  give  some  account  of  a  college  of  the 
earlier  time  when  the  “  older  disciplinary  ideals  ”  prevailed. 

The  writer  has  recently  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  graduation.  When  he  was  entered  as  a  freshman  in 
1855,  Yale  College  meant,  essentially,  the  old  Brick  Row  and 
a  permanent  faculty  of  less  than  thirty  professors  who,  with 
a  few  tutors  and  instructors,  served  for  all  departments — 
Academic,  Scientific,  Law,  Medicine,  Divinity.  The  number 
of  students  was  about  six  hundred,  while  the  curriculum  for 
the  academic  department  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
optional  studies  in  one  term  of  the  junior  year,  uniform  and 
required.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  instruction  during 
‘The  American  college,  a  criticism  b}’  Abraham  Flexner,  p.  ii. 
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the  first  three  years  was  by  textbook,  and  was  largely  so  in 
the  senior  year.  The  course  of  study  was  intended,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  to  impart  some  knowledge,  but  the  method  of  in¬ 
struction  employed  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  importance 
of  mental  discipline  was  never  lost  sight  of  if  it  was  not  the 
chief  end.  The  faculty  seemed  inspired  with  the  maxim  of 
Spinoza,  that  the  two  greatest  banes  of  humanity  are  self- 
conceit  and  the  laziness  that  springs  from  self-conceit,  and 
rather  gave  the  impression  that  one  important  aim  of  a  college 
course  should  be  to  remove  these  “  banes”  from  the  life  of  the 
student.  An  incidental,  if  not  intended  effect  of  the  system 
was  to  produce  in  the  student  the  feeling  of  diminished 
importance.  Kindergarten  methods  were  unknown,  and  had 
they  been  known,  would  have  been  severely  frowned  upon. 
There  were  no  “  snap  ”  courses;  every  recitation  of  the  student 
was  carefully  marked.  In  all  departments  poor  scholarship 
was  rigorously  discouraged,  and  a  premium  put  upon  good 
scholarship.  The  “  weeding  ”  process  was  stern,  and  nearly 
forty  per  cent,  of  those  who  entered  in  1855  left  college,  for 
various  reasons,  before  graduation. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  first  two  years  were  mostly 
Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  each  subject  coming  about 
five  times  a  week,  and  the  instruction  in  these  years  was  mostly 
given  by  tutors,  who  were  chosen  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
scholarship.  It  seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  the  tutor,  in  a  given 
recitation  period  of  fifty-five  minutes,  to  ask  the  greatest 
number  of  questions  possible.  Consequently  there  was  allowed 
the  student  little  time  in  which  to  frame  his  answer,  and  when 
one  failed  to  answer  promptly  or  correctly,  the  class  was  never 
asked  to  give  an  answer,  nor  was  the  student  expected  to  ask 
any  question.  The  Latin  ablative  of  “  manner,  means,  or 
instrument  ”  would  have  offered  a  fruitful  field  for  discussion; 
and  when  we  came  to  the  story  of  Cacus  in  Livy,  some  members 
of  the  class  would  have  gladly  taken  issue  with  the  tutor  as 
to  whether  the  ablative  in  the  clause,  caudis  in  speluncam 
traxit,  was  one  of  means  or  instrument.  One  noteworthy 
exception  to  the  tutorial  r^ime  was  the  course  in  Homer’s 
Iliad  which  was  given  by  Professor  James  Hadley  the  first 
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two  terms  of  Freshman  year.  The  class,  numbering  about 
150  men,  recited  in  three  divisions,  which  divisions,  after  a 
few  weeks,  were  made  on  the  basis  of  scholarship.  Our  first 
lesson  in  the  Iliad  consisted  of  the  first  fourteen  lines  of  Book 
XIII.  If  Professor  Hadley  never  told  us  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  Homer  as  a  poet,  nor  called  our  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  any  particular  passage,  he  did  teach  us  how  he 
wisht  us  to  study.  It  was  his  custom  near  the  close  of  the 
hour  to  go  over  the  lesson  assigned  for  the  next  time, 
scanning,  translating,  remarking  upon  each  word,  touching 
upon  all  the  points,  grammatical,  syntactical,  lexical,  etymolog¬ 
ical.  At  the  next  recitation,  students  called  upon  by  lot  were 
questioned  on  all  the  things  he  had  told  us.  If  one  could  not 
answer  correctly,  he  was  not  told  a  second  time  what  the 
point  was.  The  peculiar  intonation  given  to  the  words  “  That’s 
sufficient  ”  revealed  rather  clearly  the  professor’s  estimate 
of  the  student’s  performance.  If  Professor  Hadley’s  methods 
would  not  make  a  course  popular  in  these  days,  those  methods 
kept  us  alert  to  all  that  was  said  in  the  recitation  hour,  and 
made  us  study  the  shades  of  meanings  of  words  as  given  in 
the  lexicon.  It  may  not  have  been  the  best  sort  of  mental 
training,  but  if  we  could  reproduce  some  of  those  older  dis¬ 
ciplinary  ideals  now  we  should  hear  less  of  mental  flabbiness 
and  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  scholarship  in  our  colleges. 
Our  class  lost,  during  the  four  years,  more  than  a  third  of  its 
numbers,  and  the  most  of  those  who  failed  to  reach  a  degree 
disappeared  under  the  “  weeding  ”  process  of  the  freshman 
year.  The  survivors  of  the  course  under  Professor  Hadley 
look  back  with  pleasure,  I  think,  upon  the  training  they  thus 
received.  However  much  of  a  “  grind  ”  we  may  have  then 
considered  that  course,  we  were  proud  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  fine  scholarship  and  noble  personality  of  that  great  teacher, 
and  this  pride  has  not  diminished  with  the  lapse  of  years. 

The  textbooks  of  the  time  were  such  as  to  contribute  to  the 
disciplinary  ideal.  Some  of  the  books  studied  in  college  were 
Lincoln’s  Livy  and  Horace,  Thacher’s  de  Officiis,  Felton’s 
Iliad,  Woolsey’s  Alcestis  and  Gorgias,  Arnold’s  Greek  prose 
composition,  Piitz  and  Arnold’s  Greek  history.  Day’s  Algebra, 
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Playfair’s  Euclid,  Stanley’s  Spherical  trigonometry,  Olmsted’s 
Natural  philosophy  and  Astronomy,  Silliman’s  Chemistry, 
Whately’s  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  Paley’s  Natural  theology,  But¬ 
ler’s  Analogy.  In  mental  philosophy  we  had  Reid’s  Essays, 
and  Stewart’s  Elements;  in  moral  philosophy,  Stewart’s  Active 
and  moral  powers,  and  Whewell’s  Elements  of  morality.  The 
scanty  notes,  some  of  which  were  in  Latin,  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  textbooks,  were  not  such  as  to  enable  the  student  to 
dispense  with  lexicons,  while  the  questioning  on  minute  things 
was  a  wholesome  check  upon  the  use  of  “  cribs.”  Just  here 
may  be  noticed  an  important  difference  between  the  methods 
of  that  earlier  day  and  this.  While  at  present  many  teachers 
of  the  ancient  languages  take  it  for  granted  that  translations 
will  be  used,  and  give  correspondingly  long  lessons,  in  the 
earlier  day  the  lessons  were  comparatively  short,  and  the 
questioning  upon  the  lesson  was  so  minute  that  the  translation 
could  be  of  but  little  help. 

As  has  been  intimated,  the  curriculum  of  the  earlier  time 
was  essentially  uniform,  the  only  electives  noted  in  the  Cata¬ 
logue  of  1856-7  being  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  German, 
and  practical  surveying,  which  were  offered  in  the  last  term 
of  the  Junior  year.  Latin  was  required  to  the  end  of  the 
second  term  of  Junior  year,  and  Greek  to  the  end  of  the  first 
term  of  Senior  year.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  lectures 
were  confined  to  the  Senior  year,  and  then  the  most  of  the 
instruction  was  given  by  textbook.  With  the  exception  of 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  which  were  half-holidays,  there 
were  three  recitations  a  day,  one  recitation  coming  before  each 
meal.  Once  or  twice  a  term  thruout  the  course,  each  student 
had  to  read  a  composition  or  take  part  in  “  forensic  disputa¬ 
tions,”  and  occasionally  give  a  declamation.  Examinations 
on  all  the  subjects  were  held  at  the  close  of  each  term  and  cilso 
at  the  end  of  each  two  years.  The  latter  were  the  much 
dreaded  Biennials,  which  were  universally  regarded  as  a 
“  bore.”  They  were  held  in  July  and  came  every  other  day 
for  three  weeks.  Each  examination  lasted  from  nine  till 
twelve  o’clock  and  no  one,  even  if  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
subject,  could  leave  the  room  till  the  lapse  of  two  hours  and 
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a  quarter.  It  is  well  that  Biennials  are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
for  they  were  designed  to  test  the  faculty  of  memory  rather 
than  the  general  intellectual  power  of  the  student  and,  what 
was  worse,  the  severity  of  the  test  presented  strong  tempta¬ 
tions  to  deception. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  courses  of  study  is  seen  in  the  matter  of  English.  In  the 
Yale  curriculum  of  fifty  years  ago  the  subject  “  English 
literature  ”  does  not  occur,  whereas  today,  in  the  academic 
department  alone  at  Yale,  there  are  offered  sixty-three  courses 
in  English,  requiring  the  time  of  fifteen  instructors.  And  yet 
the  literary  performances  of  the  students  of  that  earlier  day 
were  of  no  mean  order.  The  constant  translation  from  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  recitations  a  week 
for  three  years,  not  only  kept  before  one  the  best  models  of 
style,  but  also  gave  one  a  richness  of  vocabulary  and  the  power 
to  discriminate  between  the  shades  of  meaning  of  words  that 
could  hardly  be  exceeded  by  pursuing  any  number  of  courses  in 
English,  The  course  in  Demosthenes  On  the  crown,  under 
Professor  Lamed,  came  in  the  first  term  of  the  Senior  year,  and 
was  a  course  chiefly  in  rhetoric.  The  Notes,  grammatical  and 
rhetorical,  made  a  volume  of  360  pages.  Besides  the  essays 
and  discussions  in  the  classroom,  there  were  prize  debates 
in  the  Brothers  and  Linonian  Society  halls.  The  articles 
in  the  Yale  literary  magazine,  an  editorship  of  which  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  highest  honors  in  the  gift  of  the  college, 
were  always  of  high  order.  Yet  the  time  allowed  for  the 
preparation  of  essays  and  discussions  was  such  as  could  be 
borrowed  from  other  subjects.  With  all  the  exactions  and 
deficiencies  of  the  curriculum,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  reading 
of  the  best  literature  done.  Possibly  the  avidity  with  which 
we  read  English  was  all  the  greater  because  the  demands  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  were  so  exacting,  and  it  may 
be  that,  by  not  having  to  dissect  the  great  masterpieces  of 
English  in  the  classroom,  we  were  saved  from  the  calamity, 
which,  it  is  feared,  sometimes  occurs  in  secondary  schools 
at  least,  the  calamity  of  acquiring  a  positive  dislike  for  the 
subject.  The  makers  of  the  curriculum  of  that  time  wisely 
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took  it  for  granted  that  there  are  some  subjects,  such  as  his¬ 
tory  and  general  literature  for  example,  which  the  student 
who  has  had  a  good  general  training  will  naturally  get  up  by 
himself.  Prizes  were  also  offered  for  excellence  in  writing 
and  speaking,  and  besides  this  incitement,  twice  in  the  college 
course,  namely  at  Junior  Exhibition  and  Commencement,  all 
who  ranked  above  a  certain  grade  of  scholarship  could  deliver 
original  orations  before  a  public  audience.  Usually  about 
thirty  men  took  part  in  these  exercises,  which  required  two 
sessions  in  the  day.  Altho  the  speaking  was  not  always  of 
the  best  sort,  the  city  church,  where  the  exercises  were  held, 
was  always  filled.  One  of  the  helpful  things  remembered  is 
the  discussion  of  books  and  subjects,  among  ourselves,  in  our 
rooms  or  on  our  walks.  The  publication  of  the  Atlantic 
monthly,  which  was  begun  in  our  day,  was  a  great  literary 
event.  Probably  most  students  read  it  regularly  and,  what 
is  more,  talked  over  its  articles.  The  fraternities,  election  to 
which  depended  then,  more  than  now,  upon  the  intellectual 
and  social  qualities  of  the  candidate,  gave  opportunity  for 
literary  culture  and  for  the  formation  of  close  and  lasting 
friendships.  Another  institution  of  that  day  which  contributed 
to  the  social  and  intellectual  improvement  of  its  members  was 
the  Pi  Eta  Club.  It  would  probably  now  be  called  a  “  Joint.” 
It  was  started  by  members  of  the  class  of  ’59  at  the  end  of 
the  first  term  of  the  freshman  year,  and  its  twenty-four  mem¬ 
bers  boarded  together  for  the  rest  of  the  college  course. 
Literature,  politics,  and  current  events  were  subjects  of  ani¬ 
mated  discussion.  Passersby  sometimes  thought  the  discus¬ 
sions  were  intended  for  the  public  ear.  Altho  the  founders 
did  not  contemplate  so  much,  the  club  did  become  the  center 
of  “  wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry.”  From  its  membership  came 
forth  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  and  business  men. 
One  other  means  of  culture  outside  the  curriculum  was  the 
courses  of  lectures  provided  each  winter  by  some  organization 
of  the  city.  In  that  way  we  heard  such  lecturers  as  Beecher, 
Chapin,  Frederick  Douglass,  Emerson,  Gough,  Thomas  Starr 
King,  Wendell  Phillips,  Thackeray,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  in  a 
political  address. 
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If  one  were  to  judge  from  certain  statements  made  some 
time  ago  in  the  Yale  alumni  zveekly,  more  respect  was  paid 
to  scholarship  by  the  student  body  then  than  now.  Scholar¬ 
ship  then  was  certainly  recognized  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
eligibility  for  election  to  the  secret  societies.  There  were  also 
then  fewer  “student  activities”  to  compete  with  the  curriculum. 
Baseball,  football,  basketball,  tennis,  and  golf  were  practically 
unknown  at  the  college,  while  boating  appealed  to  a  limited 
number.  There  was  no  gymnasium,  and  the  authorities 
seemed  to  concern  themselves  very  little  about  the  physical 
culture  of  the  students.  It  was,  however,  a  great  gain  for 
the  intellectual  interest  that  the  only  competition  lay  in  the 
sphere  of  scholarship,  writing,  and  oratory.  The  spirit  of 
commercialism  was  less  rife  then  than  it  is  now,  and  the  student 
could  look  forward  to  fewer  avenues  leading  to  business 
careers.  But  besides  these  conditions  the  respect  paid  to 
scholarship  must  be  adduced  as  a  strong  reason  to  account 
for  the  rather  remarkable  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  writer’s 
classmates  entered  upon  professional  careers.  It  is  also  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  from  the  seven  classes  known  to  the 
writer — ’56-’62 — seventeen  members  became  professors  in  the 
Yale  faculty.  Besides  these  seventeen,  all  of  whom  attained 
distinction,  may  be  mentioned  Justices  Brewer  and  Brown  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Chauncey  M.  Depew  and 
Wager  Swayne,  all  of  the  class  of  ’56;  Augustus  .H.  Strong 
and  ]Moses  Coit  Tyler  of  ’57;  D.  G.  Brinton  and  W.  T.  Harris 
of  ’58;  Burton  X.  Harrison  and  Eugene  Schuyler  of  ’59; 
William  Walter  Phelps  of  ’59  and  ’60;  Anthony  Higgins  and 
E.  R.  Sill  of  ’61 ;  and  D.  H.  Chamberlain  and  Franklin  Mac- 
Veagh  of  ’62.  It  might  be  difficult  to  prove  that  a  uniform 
curriculum  produces  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  than  the 
elective  system,  but  the  period  just  referred  to  could  hardly 
have  produced  so  many  eminent  men  had  it  been  the  custom 
to  brand  the  assiduous  student  as  a  “  grind.”  Altho  the 
curriculum  of  that  period  was  not  an  ideal  one,  the  most  of 
the  men  of  ’59,  I  think,  have  been  glad  that  there  was  marked 
out  for  them  a  uniform  course  of  study.  That  fact  certainly 
favored  the  traditional  Yale  democracy;  it  also  brought  the 
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class  into  closer  relationship  and  strengthened  the  ties  of 
friendship. 

Not  a  little  of  the  value  of  the  Yale  training  in  those 
days  came  from  the  character  of  the  men  who  stood  behind 
the  curriculum.  As  already  intimated,  the  faculty  was  a 
small  one.  Besides  a  few  tutors  there  were  in  the  academic 
department  but  fourteen  professors  with  whom  we  had  to  do. 
Their  classroom  duties  would  probably  now  be  regarded  as 
excessive;  yet  all  of  them  found  time  to  specialize,  and  most 
of  them  published  works  which  were  used  as  textbooks  for 
a  long  time.  The  list  of  names  is  a  familiar  one;  Woolsey, 
Silliman,  Knight,  Goodrich,  Olmsted,  Dutton,  Lamed,  Porter, 
Dana,  Thacher,  Hadley,  Whitney,  Fisher,  Newton.  Of  these, 
Woolsey,  almost  equally  eminent  in  Greek,  history^  political 
economy,  and  international  law,  had  recently  become  president, 
and  was  animated  by  the  purpose  to  raise  the  standard  of 
scholarship  from  year  to  year;  the  elder  Silliman  was  already 
emeritus,  but  his  erect  form,  so  well  represented  in  Weir’s 
statue,  and  dignified  gait  were  familiar  to  all  the  students; 
Knight,  Goodrich,  Olmsted,  Dana,  always  courtly  and  grace¬ 
ful,  were,  perhaps,  the  most  eloquent  lecturers  in  their  several 
departments;  Thacher  probably  knew  the  students  and  their 
affairs  most  intimately,  and  at  one  time  was  so  popular  as 
to  be  designated  Vir  in  a  mock  catalog;  Porter,  ever  genial 
and  beloved,  was  preparing  the  material  for  his  work.  The 
human  intellect;  Newton,  just  returned  from  study  abroad, 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  was  contagious,  offered  popular 
courses  in  statics  and  dynamics,  and  had  already  begun  his 
researches  into  the  law  of  meteoric  showers;  Whitney,  already 
the  most  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar  in  America,  was  devoting 
his  fine  talents  to  teaching  the  rudiments  of  French  and  Ger¬ 
man;  Fisher,  who  survived  all  the  others,  having  died  only 
lately  at  an  advanced  age,  had  recently  been  made  professor 
of  Divinity,  and  had  not  yet  published  any  of  the  series  of 
volumes  which  subsequently  made  him  an  authority  on  church 
history.  What  President  Dwight  has  said  of  President  Wool¬ 
sey  might  apply  to  each  of  these  men :  he  was  “  a  noble 
example  of  a  Christian  scholar,  hating  all  deception  and  pre- 
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tense,  and  elevating  before  every  mind  the  standard  of  truth¬ 
fulness  and  simplicity  in  all  working.”  Altho  there  was  not 
that  intimacy  of  personal  relationship  between  faculty  and 
students  that  might  have  been  desirable  (we  were  invited  as 
a  class  but  once  in  our  course  to  the  house  of  any  member 
of  the  faculty),  it  is  a  thing  always  to  be  grateful  for  that 
we  had  the  opportunity  of  associating  even  remotely  with  such 
men  for  four  years,  and  especially  of  meeting  them  four  or 
five  times  a  week  in  the  classroom  for  one  or  two  terms. 

One  source  of  the  strength  of  the  faculty  at  that  time  came 
from  the  harmony  which  apparently  prevailed  in  their  councils. 
With  an  established  curriculum  they  were  free  from  those 
bickerings  which  often  disturb  college  faculties,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  elective  system  there  was  no  occasion  to  bid 
for  students  by  offering  “  soft  options.”  If  there  was  ever 
any  breach  of  interdepartmental  courtesy  between  the  heads 
of  different  departments,  it  was  not  known  to  the  students. 
The  harmony  which  prevailed  then,  and  which,  I  believe,  still 
prevails  in  the  Yale  faculty,  is  due  largely  to  an  important 
usage,  that  by  which  the  nomination  to  any  faculty  position 
rests  not  with  trustees  but  with  the  faculty  themselves. 

In  the  matter  of  religious  exercises,  attendance  upon  chapel 
twice  each  day  was  required.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  the  early  morning  chapel,  coming  as  it  did  before  recita¬ 
tion  and  before  breakfast,  tho  conducted  by  President  Wool- 
sey,  did  not  always  contribute  to  that  exaltation  of  soul  which 
might  have  been  desired.  It  probably  did  cultivate  habits  of 
promptness,  regularity,  and  early  rising;  tho  at  times,  as  was 
suspected,  the  apparel  of  the  worshiper  consisted  of  little  more 
than  a  dressing  gown  and  a  pair  of  rubber  boots,  while  his 
sentiments  were  not  exactly  those  of  the  Psalmist  when  he 
chanted,  “  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord.”  The  Sunday  morning  services  were 
always  of  a  high  order,  the  preacher  of  the  day  being  often 
some  distinguished  man  from  abroad.  Many  remember  with 
pleasure  the  weekly  class  prayer  meetings,  but  worthy  of  spe¬ 
cial  mention  are  the  Sunday  evening  talks  given  by  Professor 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich.  This  service  was  always  attractive 
and  was  a  great  power  for  good. 
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It  will  be  inferred  from  some  things  stated  in  this  paper 
that,  under  the  uniform  curriculum,  by  which  the  members 
of  a  class  were  constantly  brought  closely  together,  no  unim¬ 
portant  part  of  the  training  received  came  from  the  influence 
of  classmates.  The  saying  of  Emerson  would  apply  to  those 
of  college  age  and  especially  to  those  who  are  pursuing  the 
same  course  of  study :  “  You  send  your  child  to  the  school¬ 
master,  but  ’tis  the  schoolboys  who  educate  him.”  What  of 
similar  import  Edward  Everett  Hale  wrote  when  he  was  tell¬ 
ing  how  he  was  educated  would,  however,  need  some  qualifica¬ 
tion  :  “  The  good  of  a  college,”  says  he,  “  is  not  in  the  things 
which  it  teaches.  The  good  of  a  college  is  to  be  had  from 
the  fellows  who  are  there  and  your  associations  with  them.” 
I  presume  Dr.  Hale  would  have  been  willing  to  add  to  this 
that  your  culture  would  depend  very  much  on  the  sort  of  fel¬ 
lows  you  associate  with,  and  he  probably  would  have  recom¬ 
mended  selecting  choice  companions. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  fifty  years 
in  matters  pertaining  to  our  higher  education  far  exceed  in 
importance  the  changes  made  in  any  preceding  half-century. 
Colleges  and  universities  have  received  princely  sums  for  en¬ 
dowments;  elegant  buildings  have  been  erected,  faculties  en¬ 
larged,  salaries  raised,  courses  of  study  multiplied  manifold 
and  greatly  enriched.  But  if  one  may  judge  from  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  criticisms  that  are  rife,  the  intellectual  output  does 
not  correspond  to  the  enlargement  of  the  plant.  While  it  is 
quite  likely  that  many  of  those  who  fell  out  by  the  way  under 
the  “  weeding  ”  process  of  the  earlier  time  might  have  obtained 
degrees  under  an  elective  system,  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful 
if  the  man  of  average  ability  is  receiving  any  better  mental 
training  now  than  was  imparted  by  the  required  curriculum. 
Apparently,  one  of  the  serious  problems  confronting  the  friends 
of  higher  education  today  is  that  of  imparting  some  of  the 
older  disciplinary  ideals  to  the  system  where  the  student  has 
been  allowed  a  “  wide  stretch  of  individual  liberty  ”  in  the 
choice  of  studies. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  GAINS  AND  LOSSES 
OF  THE  COLLEGE  WOMAN " 


Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  quotes  a  wise  old  man’s  reply  to  an 
ardent  reformer  of  seventeen:  “Will  your  aunts  join  us, 
my  dear?  No!  Well,  is  the  grocer  on  our  side?  And  the 
family  solicitor?  We  shall  have  to  provide  for  them  all, 
you  know,  unless  you  suggest  a  lethal  chamber.”  This  shrewd 
comment  indicates  wherein  the  present  abundant  criticism  of 
the  colleges  is  likely  to  fail.  It  tends  to  neglect  the  varied 
human  aspects  of  the  college  situation,  to  treat  a  stage  of 
warm  and  living  human  experience  as  if  it  were  matter  for 
precise  and  abstract  formulation. 

Fortunately  modern  social  inquiry  leans  towards  a  patient 
and  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  human  elements  in  any 
problem  to  be  studied.  Professor  Cooley  says  in  his  new  book 
on  social  organization,  “  As  a  rule  the  practical  method  is 
to  study  closely  and  kindly  the  actual  situation,  with  the 
people  involved  in  it;  then  gradually  and  carefully  to  work 
out  the  evil  from  the  mixture  by  substituting  good  for  it.” 
I  think  we  shall  get  a  step  forward  in  our  study  of  the  college 
problem  if  we  approach  it  in  this  temper,  and  realize  that  it 
is  fundamentally  a  problem  in  social  or  group  psychology. 
The  term  and  the  conception  are  so  new  that  they  still  cloak 
a  multitude  of  ignorances;  but  they  reveal  the  fact  that 
psychology  is  leaving  that  cold  abstraction  “  the  psychologic 
man,”  as  unhuman  an  individual  as  his  more  famous  brother 
“  the  economic  man,”  and  is  turning  its  attention  to  the  con¬ 
crete  psychology  of  groups,  occupations,  attitudes.  We  are 
having  studies  of  the  psychology  of  crowds,  the  psychology 

^  Paper  read  before  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  October,  1909. 
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of  play,  of  the  religious  and  esthetic  experiences,  the  psychology 
of  the  workingman,  the  immigrant,  the  lawyer,  the  physician 
— why  not  of  the  college  student?  The  college  is  a  relatively 
homogeneous  group  wherein  life  is  carried  on  under  simplified 
conditions  and  with  definite  aims — at  least  ideally.  Yet  so 
far  as  I  know  there  have  been  no  studies  of  the  college  from 
the  distinctively  psychological  point  of  approach,  altho  a  few 
investigations  on  isolated  topics — such  as  the  so-called  “  Briggs 
report  ”  at  Harvard  on  the  quality  of  work  done  by  students 
and  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  study — and  some  articles  on 
the  outside  reading  and  interests  of  college  students  have 
made  a  beginning  in  the  collection  of  materials.  What  we 
need,  first  of  all,  is  a  systematic  body  of  fact  on  all  phases 
of  college  undergraduate  life.  We  make  many  generaliza¬ 
tions,  but  we  are  really  in  deep  ignorance  of  the  actual  con¬ 
ditions.  President  Lowell  says,  in  the  June  Atlantic,  “  We 
know  little  enough  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  our  own  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  are  quite  in  the  dark  when  we  presume  to 
draw  comparisons  with  other  places.”  Last  spring  I  com¬ 
mended  to  the  students  of  my  own  college  the  project  of  a 
“  college  survey  ”  of  the  women's  colleges,  made  by  trained 
investigators.  To  make  such  a  study  at  all  valuable,  it  would 
be  essential  to  have  all  the  colleges  joining  in  the  undertaking 
agree  to  use  a  common  schedule  of  topics  to  be  investigated. 
I  wish  to  map  out  roughly  the  distinctively  psychological 
phases  of  such  a  study. 

T  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  psychological  gains  and 
losses  of  the  college  woman.  I  must  confess  at  once  that  my 
main  object  of  interest  is  the  psychology  of  the  college  girl — 
of  the  undergraduate  rather  than  of  the  graduate.  But  since 
it  is  the  four  years  of  college  that  are  responsible  for  any 
differences  to  be  found  between  the  college  woman  and  the 
non-college  woman,  I  trust  that  I  am  not  swerving  seriously 
from  the  topic  announced.  Furthermore,  since  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  wholly  in  colleges  for  women,  I  hope  that  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  in  their  terms  instead  of  in 
terms  of  coeducational  institutions.  The  phrase  psychological 
gains  and  losses  is  a  somewhat  vague  and  relative  expression. 
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and  must  be  used  in  connection  with  a  standard  agreed  upon. 
Do  we  mean  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  college  girl  compared 
with  the  girl  who  does  not  go  to  college,  or  do  we  mean  her 
present  gains  thru  college  compared  with  what  she  has  gained 
in  the  past  and  might  gain  in  the  future  ?  According  to  this 
standard,  existing  conditions  might  have  both  aspects,  and 
present  gains  might  ultimately  be  transferred  to  the  column 
of  losses.  It  would  be  a  question  of  less  and  more,  rather 
than  of  positive  plus  and  minus.  The  comparison  of  the 
college  girl  with  the  girl  who  does  not  go  to  college  involves 
too  many  shifting  and  unknown  elements  to  be  discust  profit¬ 
ably  in  the  time  at  our  disposal.  I  prefer  to  try  to  throw 
a  little  light  on  the  question.  What  does  the  college  girl  of 
today  gain  psychologically  compared  with  what  she  might 
gain? 

In  doing  this  I  shall  be  obliged  to  apply  a  certain  number 
of  technical  terms  to  what  you  will  recognize  as  very  common¬ 
place  and  well-known  facts.  Somebody  has  defined  psychol¬ 
ogy  as  the  science  of  what  everybody  knows  anyway.  But 
just  because  the  facts  are  so  homely  and  familiar,  just  because 
we  are  so  much  enmeshed  in  them,  we  are  likely  to  overlook 
their  significance  unless  we  make  them  the  distinct  object 
of  attention.  That  is  sound  psychology.  Let  me  point  out 
as  informally  as  may  be  certain  psychological  implications  in 
three  phases  of  life  in  the  college  for  women  and  in  their 
interrelations — the  academic  life  proper,  the  world  of  organ¬ 
ized  student  activities,  and  the  world  of  spontaneous  student 
recreation. 

Just  now  many  people  are  asking — and  justly  asking,  it 
seems  to  me — whether  the  college  girl’s  four  years’  investment 
of  time  and  money  and  energy  and  separation  from  home 
should  not  yield  better  results  in  independence,  efficiency,  and 
social-mindedness. 

What  are  some  of  the  psychological  considerations  that  we 
may  bring  to  bear  upon  this  question?  Modem  psychology 
talks  largely  in  terms  of  stimulus  and  response.  It  looks 
upon  progressive  mental  organization  as  a  matter  of  voluntary 
attention  to  a  given  stimulus  with  corresponding  inhibition 
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of  response  to  irrelevant  stimuli,  operating  as  distractions. 
It,  nevertheless,  recognizes  the  wide  range  and  power  of 
marginal  stimulations,  working  thru  what  is  known  as  sug¬ 
gestion.  It  points  out  that  there  are  periods  of  mental  growth 
as  of  physical,  and  that  to  secure  appropriate  and  efficient  re¬ 
sponse,  the  stimulus  must  be  suited  to  the  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Finally,  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  education  is  largely 
an  indirect  affair — a  matter  of  controlling  stimulations.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thorndike  defines  the  art  of  teaching  as  the  art  of 
giving  and  withholding  stimuli  with  the  result — one  might 
say  also  the  purpose — of  producing  or  preventing  certain 
responses. 

These  categories  are  familiar  to  the  psychologist  and  to 
the  student  or  teacher  of  education.  But  I  venture  to  believe 
that  they  play  little  part  in  the  actual  educational  policy  of 
most  colleges.  Qollege  discussion  has  centered  until  very 
lately  around  questions  relating  to  subject-matter,  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  body  of  knowledge.  What  subjects  are  cultural,  what 
disciplinary,  what  vocational,  which  should  be  included  in  an 
undergraduate  course  of  study,  which  should  be  required,  if 
any;  which  elective,  and  so  on.  We  have  left  practically 
untouched  the  problem  of  how  far  these  subject-matters  ac¬ 
tually  serve  as  stimulations  to  effective  mental  responses,  as 
furtherers  of  effective  mental  organization  for  young  people 
of  college  age — from  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  twenty  or  twenty- 
two.  As  for  the  effect  of  the  general  college  environment, 
the  intercourse  of  students  with  one  another,  upon  their  mental 
development — that  has  been  lookt  upon  as  too  cloudy  a  topic 
to  be  even  mentioned  seriously.  Yet  it  is  just  these  considera¬ 
tions  that  are  of  the  utmost  value  if  we  are  to  make  a  study 
of  college  life  that  will  enable  us  to  control  its  future  character 
and  progress.  The  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  facts  should 
not  deter  us  from  the  attempt. 

There  is  one  fact  of  signal  importance  to  note  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  any  psychological  study  of  the  women’s  colleges, 
and  that  is  the  greatly  increased  size  of  many  of  them  in 
recent  years.  That  fact  alone  warrants,  even  necessitates,  a 
careful  inventory  of  the  psychological  factors  in  the  situation. 
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If  such  factors  mean  anything,  they  mean  stimuli  producing 
some  sort  of  change  in  the  consciousness  of  every  person  in 
the  community — of  every  person  whom  that  particular  stimulus 
is  designed  to  reach.  In  the  small  college  of  a  few  hundred 
students  and  officers  under  fairly  compact  living  conditions, 
this  matter  largely  took  care  of  itself.  The  impressive  per¬ 
sonality,  the  important  announcement,  the  inspiring  spoken 
word  really  carried,  were  really  potent  for  all  members  of 
the  college.  The  unity  was  that  ideal  political  unity  of  the 
Greeks,  marked  by  the  reach  of  the  spoken  word.  But  that 
has  ceased  to  be;  and  the  effectiveness  of  many  stimuli  must 
be  made  matter  of  study  and  planning. 

The  large  numbers  in  a  woman’s  college  also  multiply 
enormously  the  scope  and  power  of  suggestion.  Human  be¬ 
ings  are  the  most  suggestive  and  stimulating  of  objects  to 
other  human  beings.  Homogeneous  conditions  make  for  the 
free  play  of  suggestion,  and  the  college  group  is  made  up  of 
persons  of  an  especially  suggestible  age,  an  especially  suggesti¬ 
ble  sex — if  the  social  psychologists  are  to  be  believed — with 
common  interests  and  aims.  College  students  seldom  mani¬ 
fest  symptoms  of  the  true  crowd  or  mob  mind,  but  they  are 
swayed  to  a  very  large  degree  by  suggestions  emanating  from 
the  group  and  operating  as  convention,  custom,  craze.  In 
most  colleges  there  are  official  advisers  in  matters  concerning 
choice  of  studies,  but  I  suspect  that  the  real  advisers  ^are  other 
students  or  loose  popular  expressions  of  opinion.  The  pop¬ 
ular  course,  the  popular  dwelling  house,  the  popular  dress,  the 
popular  amusement,  the  popular  slang — all  these  things  are 
products  of  group  suggestion.  They  grow  by  a  sort  of  social 
infection,  not  thru  any  clear  intellectual  processes.  This  is 
true  everywhere,  of  course;  it  is  natural  and  desirable  to  a 
certain  degree.  But  I  contend  that  we  need  to  study  the 
typical  college  manifestations  of  suggestion,  if  we  are  to  con¬ 
trol  its  extravagances.  Where  suggestion  is  at  its  maximum, 
reflective  judgment  is  at  its  minimum.  Large  numbers  are 
also  over-stimulating.  People  who  live  and  work  and  play 
in  crowds  are  exposed  to  a  steady  drain  on  their  ner\^ous 
energies  that  they  are  usually  unaware  of.  City  dwellers  live 
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under  this  strain,  altho  the  well-to-do  have  more  ways  of 
escape  from  it  than  the  college  girl  has.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  college  student’s  change  in  attitude  toward  crowds 
during  her  four  years.  The  freshman  and  the  sophomore  wish 
always  to  be  in  the  thick  of  things.  The  junior  and  the 
senior  seek  the  smaller  group,  ways  of  escape  from  the  con¬ 
stant  presence  of  the  crowd  thru  the  quiet  Sunday  in  the 
country,  the  small  dwelling  house,  etc.  But  like  most  strong 
and  constant  stimulations  the  presence  of  the  crowd  tends  to 
create  in  many  people  a  progressive  demand.  Too  many 
college  girls  are  gregarious,  craving  throngs,  noise,  excite¬ 
ment.  They  hate  to  be  alone;  they  do  not  know  the  “  fruits 
of  solitude.”  They  are  restless  without  this  constant  stim¬ 
ulus.  It  is  one  of  the  causes  of  unhappiness  when  the  girl 
first  leaves  college.  You  may  say  that  this  is  a  harmless 
characteristic  of  youth.  That  is  true,  but  it  may  be  carried 
to  the  point  where  it  becomes  a  mark  of  imperfect  education, 
even  of  arrested  development.  Savages,  children,  and  peas¬ 
ants  dislike  to  be  alone.  Surely  a  college  education  should 
give  a  person  inner  resources,  should  bring  out  the  social 
values  of  the  individual  mind. 

Looking  at  the  general  college  situation,  I  think  we  must 
say  that,  judged  by  the  standard  of  efficient  mental  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  has  two  serious  psychological  defects:  too  many  scat¬ 
tering,  confused,  and  marginal  stimulations;  too  many  de¬ 
ferred  responses.  With  regard  to  stimulations,  much  of  the 
criticism  has  been  on  the  purely  quantitative  side,  has  pointed 
out  the  great  multiplication  of  interests  in  collie  life,  and 
suggested  that  the  remedy  lies  in  elimination — fewer  courses 
in  the  curriculum,  fewer  social  and  other  distractions.  But 
this  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  chief  way  to  get  hold 
of  and  to  control  this  complex  modern  life  of  ours  either  in 
college  or  out.  The  simple  life  is  largely  a  pose  nowadays. 
It  is  like  trying  to  go  back  to  hand-industry.  We  have  to 
reach  our  simplifications — mental  and  material — thru  .organi¬ 
zation  rather  than  thru  elimination.  In  the  course  of  organi¬ 
zation,  the  wasteful  and  the  useless  will  inevitably  be  elim¬ 
inated.  But  the  psychology  of  the  two  processes  is  quite 
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different.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  scattering  and  in¬ 
cidental  character  of  the  stimulations,  the  number  of  “  spent  ” 
stimulations,  the  lack  of  tests  to  see  how  many  are  really 
effectual,  are  more  serious  matters  than  the  mere  number  of 
stimulations.  If  the  stimulations  that  we  have  were  better 
related,  they  would  make  for  mental  organization  instead  of 
for  mental  dissipation  and  distraction.  Of  the  second  defect, 
the  deferred  response,  I  shall  speak  in  connection  with  the 
academic  life  of  the  college. 

In  considering  this  topic  of  mental  organization  thru  control 
of  stimuli,  it  is  essential  to  recognize  the  present  great  cleavage 
of  interests  that  runs  thru  the  life  of  college  students.  On 
one  side  lies  the  field  of  their  academic  work ;  on  the  other  side 
lies  the  large  and  varied  field  of  their  “  outside  interests,” 
their  spontaneous  activities  and  recreations.  Students  them¬ 
selves  draw  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two 
fields,  and  regulate  their  conduct  accordingly.  The  relations 
between  them  are  external,  arbitrary,  mechanical.  This  is  not 
a  state  of  affairs  that  contributes  to  a  truly  organized  mental 
or  moral  economy.  It  is  like  the  church-goer  who  makes  a 
sharp  distinction  between  Sunday  morality  and  weekday  mo¬ 
rality,  the  politician  who  is  uncompromisingly  loyal  to  his 
party,  but  is  ready  to  “do”  the  rest  of  the  world;  the  em¬ 
ployer  who  has  one  set  of  rules  for  himself,  another  for  the 
people  under  him.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  any  one  to  rule 
different  phases  of  his  life  by  different  standards.  Further¬ 
more,  I  think  college  officials  acquiesce  in  this  division  of 
college  life  without  facing  the  problems  involved.  They  take 
the  academic  life  as  their  province;  they  make  more  or  less 
arbitrary  and  ineffectual  efforts  to  regulate  the  outside  in¬ 
terests  and  activities  of  the  students.  They  seldom  really 
know  much  about  them,  much  less  recognize  that  they  furnish 
a  wealth  of  suggestions  for  the  conduct  and  improvement  of 
the  academic  life  itself.  It  is  the  existence  of  this  division 
and  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the  faculty  that  are  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  fact  that  students  look  upon  themselves  and 
the  faculty  as  distinct  and  more  or  less  hostile  orders  of 
society,  and  have  developed  a  clan  code  of  student  ethics.  A 
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college  professor  of  my  acquaintance,  who  once  taught  in  an 
institution  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  openly 
gives  thanks  that  he  no  longer  hears  talk  of  “  the  adolescent 
mind.”  We  should  all,  I  think,  gladly  dispense  with  the  term 
and  with  the  pedagogical  crimes  committed  in  its  name.  But 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  crying  need  in  our  colleges  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  study  of  the  later  period  of  youth.  The  truly  wise 
and  successful  teacher  does  it  spontaneously  and  inevitably, 
but  we  can  not  afford  to  depend  on  that  alone. 

We  all  agree,  I  suppose,  that  the  college  exists  preeminently 
for  academic  ends,  for  education  in  the  explicit  sense  of  the 
term.  Otherwise  it  is  a  travesty  of  the  ideals  of  its  founders, 
a  wanton  squandering  of  the  funds  devoted  to  its  creation  and 
upbuilding.  I  have  little  sympathy  with  those  who  hold  that 
the  main  thing  secured  from  four  years  at  college  is  what  they 
call  “  the  life,”  the  varied  human  contacts,  the  joyous  irre¬ 
sponsibility,  the  training  secured  thru  participation  in  student 
enterprises  of  a  non-academic  character.  I  do  not  go  the 
lengths  of  Emerson,  who  says  that  one  of  the  benefits  of  a 
college  education  is  to  show  the  boy  its  little  avail,  nor  do  I 
admire  the  motto  for  sale  in  our  college  towns,  “  Do  not  let 
your  studies  interfere  with  your  college  life.”  Yet  we  must 
admit  that  to  large  numbers  of  students  and  to  many  of  their 
parents  and  friends  these  subordinate  aspects  do  seem  the 
principal  thing,  are  the  chief  reason  for  coming  to  college. 
We  can  not  dismiss  the  matter  by  laying  the  blame  wholly  on 
the  degeneracy  of  the  present  generation  of  college  girls,  on 
the  laxity  and  complexity  and  whirl  of  modern  life.  May 
not  honest  heart-searching  suggest  the  possibility  that  one 
reason  why  college  students  lay  so  undue  stress  on  life  outside 
the  classroom  is  because  they  find  so  little  life  inside  the  class¬ 
room? 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  academic  life  of 
the  modern  college  fails  to  avail  itself  of  the  psychological 
opportunities  at  its  disposal?  I  find  three  principal  ways. 
The  stimulations  offered  by  the  curriculum  are  too  scattering 
or  too  remote;  the  responses  called  for  by  class  procedures 
are  too  much  of  one  type  and  too  long  deferred;  and  certain 
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definite  academic  stimulations  are  lacking  or  become  “  spent  ” 
before  they  reach  the  consciousness  of  the  students  for  whom 
they  are  destined. 

Take  the  matter  of  the  curriculum  with  its  wide  array  of 
courses — the  ‘‘  enriched  ”  or  the  “  overcrowded  ”  curriculum, 
as  you  choose  to  call  it.  I  should  not  cut  down  arbitrarily 
the  number  of  courses  offered — I  might  even  suggest  new 
ones;  I  should  not  reduce  the  number  of  elective  courses — I 
might  even  increase  them,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  action 
under  compulsion  leads  to  mental  organization.  But  I  should 
supply  more  powerful  and  direct  stimulations  to  an  educa¬ 
tionally  valuable  choice  of  studies  by  the  individual  student. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  adoption  of  the  group 
system,  by  an  extension  of  the  system  of  faculty  advisers,  by 
more  prerequisites,  by  stricter  limitation  of  numbers  in  classes, 
by  a  combination  of  these,  or  by  some  other  method,  I  do 
not  say.  But  at  present  the  stimulations  to  choice  are  casual 
and  uncontrolled — suggestion  from  fellow-students,  competi¬ 
tion  from  outside  interests,  home  traditions,  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  I  should  like  to  ask  every  freshman  to  hand  in  a 
plan  of  her  four  years’  course  and,  without  in  any  way  holding 
her  to  it,  to  make  her  report  on  her  reasons  for  particular 
changes.  That  in  itself  would  give  a  valuable  collection  of 
data  on  student  psychology.  The  colleges  should  not  tolerate 
a  criticism  like  that  of  the  father  who,  when  asked  if  his 
son  had  studied  French  in  college,  said  he  didn’t  know,  but 
he  had  been  exposed  to  it.  There  is  much  talk  about  the 
dangers  of  too  early  specialization  in  college;  for  my  part,  I 
thing  it  a  danger  far  less  serious  than  that  of  scattering  too 
much,  of  sampling  this  subject  and  that  in  response  to  the 
most  casual  suggestion. 

Again,  how  effectual  as  a  stimulus  to  the  student  are  the 
protest  aims  of  a  college  course?  What  is  the  potency 
of  the  idea  of  general  culture,  of  a  liberal  education,  in 
producing  mental  organization?  To  my  mind,  it  is  very  slight. 
The  ideal  is  too  broad,  too  far  away,  too  stereotyped  and 
conventional.  I  doubt  whether  it  stimulates  the  college  stu¬ 
dent  intellectually  any  more  than  the  idea  of  future  eternal 
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reward  and  punishment  stimulates  her  religiously.  President 
Lowell  says  that  the  college,  as  compared  with  either  the 
preparatory  school  or  the  professional  school,  lacks  a  motive, 
a  definite  end  and  incentive  within  the  grasp  of  the  student. 
“  The  old  schoolboy  motives  for  hard  study  he  has  left  behind ; 
the  professional  ones  are  not  yet  in  sight,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  him  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  education  within 
his  reach.”  The  average  college  teacher  also  still  needs  to 
reformulate  the  idea  of  culture  in  modern  dynamic  and  social 
terms.  Do  we  not  often  cling  to  it  as  meaning  a  certain  body 
of  subject-matter,  a  certain  mature  view  of  life,  rather  than 
as  meaning  something  progressive  and  developing,  what  Bosan- 
quet  calls  an  ability  and  readiness  to  discern  the  great  from 
the  trivial,  in  situations  as  they  arise?  In  our  efforts  to  save 
a  liberal  education  from  the  taint  of  the  practical  and  the 
professional,  we  are  too  likely  to  cut  it  off  altogether  from 
contact  with  the  actual.  But  it  is  certainly  actual  life  that 
needs  to  be  liberalized  by  considering  its  problems  in  the  light 
of  the  great  men  and  measures  of  the  past  and  the  great 
dreams  of  the  future,  thus  freeing  our  view  from  bias  and 
passion,  from  motives  of  mere  expediency  and  self-interest. 

This  leads  me  to  the  second  way  in  which  the  academic  life 
of  the  college  fails  psychologically, — in  the  responses  called  for 
in  class  procedure.  It  may  be  called  a  failure  in  method.  In 
the  first  place,  the  classroom  stimulations  and  responses  are 
heavily  of  one  type — the  verbal,  thru  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing,  seldom  thru  other  forms  of  action.  The  psy¬ 
chological  processes  involved  are,  to  a  great  degree,  those 
of  acquisition,  retention,  and  reproduction, — listening  to  lec¬ 
tures,  taking  notes  on  lectures  or  on  outside  reading,  reciting 
from  textbooks  or  notes,  answering  quiz  questions,  passing 
examinations.  It  is  a  closed  circle,  in  which  the  student 
gives  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  class  what  they  already  know 
or  are  supposed  to  know.  It  has  been  said  that,  under  no 
other  circumstances  in  the  world,  would  rational  human  beings 
submit  to  such  intolerable  boredom.  All  this  vast  and  painful 
labor  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  students 
to  meet  in  the  best  way  the  various  experiences  of  life  after 
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leaving  college.  It  is  rather  like  giving  a  workman  the  tools 
of  a  skilled  occupation  and  telling  him  to  store  them  carefully 
until  they  become  blunt  and  rusty.  Psychology  tells  us  that 
too  quick  response  and  too  long  delayed  response  are  alike 
unfavorable  to  the  best  mental  organization.  Immediate  re¬ 
sponse  to  stimulation  means  response  on  the  levels  of  instinct 
and  habit,  not  on  the  level  of  intelligence.  In  meeting  novel 
and  difficult  situations  such  responses  are  totally  inadequate. 
But  response  delayed,  after  the  specific  situation  acting  as 
stimulus  has  past  away,  is  response  wofully  diminished  in 
strength  and  in  appositeness.  Much  of  the  energy  aroused 
has  drained  off  thru  any  channels  that  happen  to  be  open. 
There  is  ho  such  thing  as  response  in  general,  unless  it  be  that 
of  emotion  or  of  so-called  primitive  movements.  The  re¬ 
sponse  that  involves  intelligence  means  the  grappling  with  a 
concrete  situation,  analyzing  its  possibilities,  and  bringing  to 
bear  on  it  all  the  resources  at  our  command,  including  facts 
and  ideals  of  past  experience.  Failure  to  handle  successfully 
a  situation  of  which  one  sees  the  approximate  boundaries,  be¬ 
cause  one  lacks  obtainable  tools  and  technique,  is  the  best 
lesson  in  the  world  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  drudgery,  of 
drill,  of  hard  and  patient  work.  We  have  plenty  of  work, 
of  drill  and  drudgery  all  along  the  line  educationally.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  impose  it  without  revealing  its  necessary 
place  in  achievement,  without  supplying  a  motive  or  an  end 
for  it  in  the  student’s  own  consciousness.  Without  an  intrinsic 
end  or  motive  for  response,  easy  work  as  well  as  hard  becomes 
distasteful  because  unmeaning.  We  tell  the  student  that  he 
will  be  grateful  later,  much  as  the  stern  parent  used  to  tell 
the  child  that  some  day  he  would  be  grateful  for  the  beating 
he  was  now  receiving.  But  the  argument  is  not  cogent  to  the 
child  nor  to  the  student.  Our  education  is  entangled  in  what 
Tolstoi  calls  “  the  snare  of  preparation,”  always  doing  some¬ 
thing  for  the  sake  of  something  else  later  on.  Psychology 
points  out  that  the  true  preparation  consists  in  confronting  a 
student  with  a  series  of  typical  and  carefully  graded  situations 
to  master.  This  is  what  is  spoken  of  nowadays  as  education 
thru  problem-solving.  The  old  practise  really  involves  the 
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largely  discredited  doctrine  of  formal  discipline.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
jected  that  the  problem-solving,  investigative  attitude  of  the 
student  belongs  to  graduate  rather  than  to  undergraduate 
work.  But  I  maintain  that  the  difference  should  reside  in  the 
nature  of  the  problems,  not  in  the  attitude  of  mind  to  be 
secured. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  practical  difficulty  of  devising  suit¬ 
able  problems  and  situations  for  use  in  ordinary  undergraduate 
courses,  of  making  the  responses  both  prompt  and  educa¬ 
tionally  effectual.  To  do  so  will  involve  a  resurvey  and  revalu¬ 
ation  of  our  college  materials  and  procedures.  Some  sub¬ 
jects  undoubtedly  offer  more  abundant  opportunities  than 
others.  But  it  is  a  working  ideal  that  will  vitalize  our  college 
teaching.  Many  good  teachers  are  quietly  acting  on  it 
already.  It  is  just  here  that  some  study  of  the  non-academic 
college  interests  of  students,  and  of  their  home  and  other 
contemporary  interests,  will  help  us.  In  their  clubs  and  so¬ 
cieties,  their  management  of  dramatics,  athletics,  their  col¬ 
lege  paper,  their  philanthropic  and  religious  enterprises,  they 
are  making  prompt  responses,  they  are  securing  the  training 
that  comes  from  confronting  and  handling  situations  upon 
which  other  people  depend,  which  involve  more  than  marks. 
They  are  learning  the  real  joy  and  invigoration  of  work.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  they  frequently  look  back  on  these  ex¬ 
periences  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  college  course. 
But  it  is  a  heavy  criticism  of  the  teaching  in  that  college. 

The  third  way  in  which  the  academic  life  of  a  college  fails 
psychologically  is  thru  its  lack  of  certain  definite  academic 
stimulations,  or  because  of  ineffective  stimulations.  I  mean 
by  this  largely  the  lack  of  proper  publicity  in  academic  affairs 
— the  lack  of  proper  academic  advertising,  if  you  wish  to  call 
it  that.  I  have  spoken  of  the  growth  of  this  problem  with 
the  growth  in  size  of  the  college.  Take  the  case  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  items  of  current  academic  interest  and  im¬ 
portance, — lectures  by  distinguished  outsiders,  before  the  col¬ 
lege  or  in  the  neighborhood,  changes  of  courses,  all  the  thou¬ 
sand  notices  emanating  from  the  college  authorities.  I  have 
observed  in  several  institutions  that  notices  on  bulletin  boards 
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controlled  by  students  are  more  effectively,  if  more  crudely, 
presented  than  on  official  bulletin  boards.  There  is  less  clutter, 
there  are  fewer  dead  notices. 

Again,  academic  achievement  is  less  known  and  emphasized 
than  other  forms  of  student  achievement.  In  several  of  the 
colleges  for  women,  marks  are  not  open.  The  student  knows 
if  she  does  exceedingly  poor  work.  She  meets  with  no  definite 
recognition  of  good  work  unless  she  find  herself  among  the 
picked  few  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  for  many  students  the  intellectual  ideal  is  to 
“  pass  the  office  ”  in  order  to  “  make  ”  societies  and  teams. 
Working  for  marks  may  be  an  unworthy  motive,  but  in  no 
other  business  of  life  that  I  know  of  is  achievement  so  loosely 
tested  and  mediocrity  so  complacent  as  in  the  college.  Col¬ 
lege  distinctions  in  other  fields  are  widely  known  and 
heralded.  While  we  should  not  like  to  carry  over  their 
methods  to  the  academic  field,  I  think  academic  distinction 
should  have  all  legitimate  publicity.  1  welcome  anything  that 
points  in  this  direction — membership  in  departmental  clubs 
based  on  scholarship,  chapters  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  public 
award  of  scholarships.  One  of  the  greatest  quickeners  of 
scholarly  interest  and  ambition  of  recent  years  in  our  women’s 
colleges  has  been  the  establishment  of  fellowships,  given  by 
the  college  to  its  graduates,  and  held  in  any  accredited  uni¬ 
versity.  While  they  have  appealed  to  the  picked  few  rather 
than  to  the  rank  and  file,  and  to  the  recent  graduate  rather 
than  to  the  undergraduate,  they  have  reacted  indirectly  upon 
all  the  scholarly  standards  of  the  institution. 

The  scholastic  achievements  of  the  college  faculty  should 
also  be  brought  more  vigorously  to  the  attention  of  the 
student  body.  Professor  Miinsterberg  has  recently  been  point¬ 
ing  out  the  lack  of  respect  for  scholarship  in  the  United  States; 
and  certainly  the  college  professor  is  without  honor  in  his 
own  institution.  The  undergraduates  know  nothing  of  the 
books  he  has  written — unless  they  use  them  as  textbooks, — 
of  the  articles  he  has  published,  the  addresses  he  has  delivered, 
the  honors  he  has  received,  the  calls  that  have  come  to  him 
to  go  elsewhere.  Professor  Miinsterberg  tells  of  torch-light 
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processions  of  students  in  the  Germany  of  his  youth  to  cele¬ 
brate  this  or  that  professor’s  refusal  of  a  flattering  offer  from 
another  university.  An  undergraduate  paper  of  which  I  know 
tried  in  vain  to  maintain  a  department  of  faculty  news  and 
notes,  but  finally  abandoned  it,  partially,  I  must  admit,  thru 
the  reluctance  of  the  faculty  to  furnish  information.  There 
is  now  no  published  statement  even  of  the  names  and  records 
of  newly  appointed  members  of  the  faculty.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  academic  life  appears  to  the  undergraduates  as  an  in¬ 
closed  and  rather  colorless  affair,  almost  an  idiosyncrasy  of  a 
small  body  of  middle-aged  persons  existing  for  their  benefit. 
Some  of  the  universities  and  colleges  have  been  trying  of  late 
a  series  of  open  lectures  by  members  of  their  own  faculties. 
It  was  done,  I  believe,  at  Columbia  a  year  or  so  ago  with 
considerable  success.  This  seems  to  me  an  academic  stimulus 
too  generally  neglected. 

The  undergraduates  are  still  more  abysmally  ignorant  of 
the  achievements  of  the  alumn?e  of  their  own  college.  I 
think  that  these  achievements  should  be  systematically  brought 
to  their  attention.  Whatever  the  defects  of  the  fraternity 
system  in  the  colleges  for  men,  it  at  least  makes  a  bond  between 
students  and  alumni,  and  quickens  student  pride  in  graduate 
distinction.  In  colleges  for  women,  the  relation  between  grad¬ 
uate  and  undergraduate  is  far  more  feeble.  The  alumnae  of 
several  of  our  colleges  for  women  have  established,  or  are 
just  establishing,  alumnae  magazines.  I  think  that  there  should 
be  arrangements  for  regular  exchange  of  news  between  these 
publications  and  the  undergraduate  magazines.  One  under¬ 
graduate  monthly  has  published  during  the  past  year  brief 
articles  on  the  careers  of  alumnae  who  have  become  mission¬ 
aries.  I  should  like  to  see  similar  articles  on  alumnae  in 
literature,  alumnae  in  science,  alumnae  in  teaching,  alumnae 
in  social  service,  alumnae  in  scholarship.  I  doubt  whether  most 
colleges  keep  records  of  alumnae  receiving  higher  degrees, 
alumnae  in  various  occupations  and  fields  of  service.  Alumnae 
associations  aim  to  do  this,  but  their  records  are  not  classified 
according  to  achievement,  and  are  not  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  undergraduates.  There  are,  of  course,  various  lec- 
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tures  and  addresses  given  by  alumnae  from  time  to  time  before 
the  students,  but  these,  too,  might  be  more  fully  announced. 

Next  to  the  academic,  the  regulative  or  governmental  aspect 
of  student  life  seems  to  me  the  most  important  educational 
asset  of  the  college  for  women.  It  is  one  of  which  the  college 
authorities  do  not  always  see  the  educational  significance.  I 
hold  that  the  general  organization  and  control  of  student  life 
should  be  matter  of  serious  concern  to  every  college  faculty, 
and  I  deprecate  their  frequent  indifference  to  it  or  the  handing 
of  it  over  by  college  trustees  to  authorities  outside  the  faculty. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  student  regulation  should  be 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty.  I  mean  that  under 
the  trustees  they  should  be  lookt  to  as  the  source  of  authority ; 
even  more,  that  they  should  be  actively  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  securing  for  the  students  that  high  degree  of  education 
that  comes  from  a  sense  of  active  participation  in  the  conduct 
of  student  affairs,  and  that  makes  for  the  realization  that 
liberty  entails  responsibility  and  the  growth  of  a  practical 
community  or  civic  consciousness.  Surely  there  are  few 
things  that  women  need  so  much  to  learn  in  this  modern 
day.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  call  the  machinery  by  which 
this  training  is  secured  student  government  or  not;  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  psychologically  is  to  devise  an  effective  means  of 
organizing  and  educating  student  public  opinion.  There  is 
bound  to  be  student  public  opinion  in  any  college;  the  larger 
the  college,  the  more  shifting  are  its  eddies  and  currents. 
Shall  we  let  it  swirl  around  scattered  and  unstable  centers  of 
suggestion,  or  shall  we  deliberately  utilize  it  for  educational 
ends?  A  powerful  force  going  to  waste  is  likely  to  become 
a  powerful  enemy  instead  of  a  powerful  ally.  An  organized 
and  active  student  public  opinion  is  a  valuable  stimulus  to 
every  student  in  the  college  community. 

In  a  large  college  all  sorts  of  lesser  student  associations 
and  organizations  spring  up,  recognized  by  the  authorities  and 
unrecognized.  These  divide  student  interest  and  allegiance. 
They  may  lead  to  exclusiveness  and  snobbishness,  to  a  general 
feeling  that  some  students  are  “  in  it  ”  and  some  students  are 
“  out  of  it.”  Where  large  numbers  of  students  live  off  the 
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campus,  there  is  another  type  of  division.  It  is  therefore  of 
first  importance  to  have  some  central  organization  of  the 
entire  student  body,  and  to  provide  ways  of  impressing  the 
character  and  purposes  of  this  body  upon  the  mind  of  every 
student.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  occasional  student  mass 
meetings.  They  are  unwieldy  and  without  recognized  status 
or  procedure,  lending  themselves  easily  to  exploitation  in  the 
interests  of  a  few  leading  spirits.  The  student  organization 
should  provide  clear  and  persistent  stimulations  in  the  form  of 
regular  officers,  stated  matters  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction, 
adequate  means  of  securing  and  disseminating  information. 
In  a  student  community  it  should  be  the  prime  agency  for 
providing  proper  publicity  for  student  affairs.  Its  official 
acts  should  have  certain  marks  of  outward  dignity  and  im¬ 
pressiveness;  its  officers  should  have  recognition  on  certain 
public  college  occasions.  It  should  have  conspicuous  bulletin 
boards  and  should  put  into  the  hands  of  every  student  a 
printed  statement  of  the  organization,  rights,  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  student  body.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  psychological 
stimulus  of  no  mean  importance  to  require  every  student  to 
sign  the  constitution  of  the  central  student  organization  when 
she  enters  college,  unless  she  prefer  to  put  herself  under  direct 
faculty  supervision.  It  should  publish  bulletins  of  new  rulings 
and  announcements  of  new  topics  up  for  consideration.  Es¬ 
pecially  should  it  have  supervision  and  regulation  under  the 
faculty  of  all  lesser  organizations  among  the  students,  should 
keep  track  of  their  growth,  membership,  and  general  influence, 
and  should  be  empowered  to  check  undue  multiplication  and 
excess  of  any  kind.  One  of  the  greatest  wastes  in  a  college 
is  the  lack  of  records  and  statistics  of  student  activities  in  the 
past.  A  student  body  has  a  constantly  changing  membership; 
a  college  generation  is  only  four  years  in  length ;  and  because 
of  lack  of  clear  and  accessible  records,  often  of  any  records 
at  all,  each  new  generation  spends  unnecessary  time  in  doing 
over  things  that  have  been  done  before.  Successive  com¬ 
mittees,  for  instance,  go  over  long  lists  of  plays  because  they 
do  not  know  what  plays  have  been  given  or  censored  in  the 
past.  Branches  of  the  “  Consumers’  League  ”  are  established, 
languish,  and  lapse,  to  be  established  afresh. 
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The  objection  is  sometimes  made  that  the  organization  of 
the  student  body,  and  the  intrusting  to  it  of  the  suj)ervision 
of  other  student  organizations,  throws  too  much  responsibility 
on  a  few  girls  and,  while  it  is  valuable  training  for  them, 
leaves  the  large  majority  unaffected.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
danger,  but  it  is  a  danger  that  to  recognize  clearly  is  largely 
to  meet,  and  that  must  be  met  if  we  are  to  utilize  the  organized 
life  of  the  students  as  an  educational  asset.  The  system  in 
force  in  some  colleges  of  rating  by  points  various  student 
offices,  such  as  official  positions  in  classes  and  societies,  editor¬ 
ships  and  managerships,  and  service  on  important  committees, 
and  allowing  one  student  only  a  certain  number  of  points, 
prevents  congestion  of  work  of  this  sort,  and  stimulates  the 
development  of  new  talent.  In  one  college  of  which  I  know, 
the  Students’  Association  has  established  a  census  board  which 
has  made  a  card  catalog  of  the  student  body,  showing  the 
distribution  of  offices  and  activities.  This  plan  has  large 
possibilities  of  usefulness  in  many  directions. 

A  professor  in  a  college  for  men  said  to  me  not  long  ago 
in  discussing  this  subject  that  he  thought  the  more  effectively 
the  non-academic  interests  of  students  were  organized,  the 
more  they  would  compete  with  and  overshadow  the  proper 
academic  work  of  the  institution.  This  is  perhaps  a  graver 
danger  in  men’s  colleges,  where  athletic  teams  and  musical  and 
dramatic  clubs  make  trips  and  have  paid  admissions,  than  it  is 
in  the  colleges  for  women.  But  it  is  not  a  prohibitive  danger 
in  any  college  wherein  the  matter  is  taken  up  by  the  authorities 
as  an  educational  problem,  one  asf)ect  of  which  is  just  this 
point  of  the  right  relations  between  the  academic  and  the 
non-academic. 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  the  two  is,  however,  the 
crucial  difficulty,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  way  of 
meeting  it — and  a  really  feasible  way — would  be  to  give  a 
certain  amount  of  academic  credit  for  work  along  the  lines 
of  organization  and  regulation  of  student  non-academic  inter¬ 
ests.  I  do  not  mean  for  such  work  exactly  as  carried  on 
today,  but  for  work  that  might  be  done  advantageously 
for  both  outside  and  strictly  academic  purposes.  The  closed- 
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compartment  view  of  life  no  longer  obtains.  We  do  not  wish 
its  last  stronghold  to  be  the  college.  Why  could  not  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  making  of  a  student  census  or  plans  for  reorganizing 
the  work  of  the  Consumers’  League  or  rousing  greater  interest 
in  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  be  assigned  to 
a  group  of  advanced  students  in  sociology?  Why  would 
not  the  history  and  methods  of  managing  dramatics  in  the 
college  be  a  topic  for  a  paper  in  English,  a  comparison  of 
methods  of  student  management  and  control  in  various  col¬ 
leges,  for  a  paper  in  government  or  in  education?  A  study 
of  the  items  of  personal  expenditures  among  college  students, 
or  better,  of  the  annual  budget  of  student  organizations,  would 
bring  to  light  facts  valuable  in  themselves,  and  would  be 
admirable  training  in  the  sort  of  work  being  done  by  bureaus 
of  municipal  research  and  other  similar  organizations.  In 
one  college  of  which  I  know,  the  constant  theater-going  of 
the  students  is  held  to  be  a  detriment  to  work,  but  before  there 
can  be  regulation,  there  should  be  inquiry  into  actual  frequency 
and  distribution.  Many  topics  of  this  sort  are  now  assigned 
by  college  teachers.  But  the  inquiry  is  not  made  in  connection 
with  any  real  issue,  and  the  results  are  submitted  only  to  the 
formal  academic  tests,  are  usually  a  personal  matter  between 
teacher  and  student,  and  after  academic  requirements  are 
satisfied,  lapse  into  oblivion  and  disintegration,  except  where 
they  are  occasionally  published  in  the  undergraduate  maga¬ 
zine.  Why  should  not  all  the  time  and  effort  spent  contribute 
to  the  more  systematic  and  effectual  conduct  of  organized 
student  enterprises? 

It  may  be  said  that  undergraduates  are  not  competent  to 
make  studies  of  this  kind.  But  I  think  that  the  chief  reason 
for  their  alleged  incompetence  has  been  the  lack  of  adequate 
motive  for  it,  the  lack  of  intrinsic  and  pragmatic  tests  of  the 
value  of  their  work.  People  are  seldom  more  competent  than 
the  situation  requires  them  to  be.  Such  studies  would  often 
involve  the  cooperation  of  small  groups  of  workers,  and  would 
stimulate  group  competition  rather  than  merely  individual 
competition.  But  even  for  the  single  worker,  it  would  be  work 
for  human  and  social  ends.  Just  in  this  very  field  of  student 
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activities  is  to  be  found  a  mine  of  those  concrete  problems, 
the  lack  of  which  in  academic  life  I  lamented  earlier  in  this 
paper.  It  does  not  furnish  by  any  means  all  the  problems 
that  can  be  made  real  to  the  student,  but  it  offers  material 
still  warm  with  young  life,  not  wholly  isolated  for  laboratory 
purposes,  and  not  representing  the  interests  of  the  teacher 
to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  student. 

Of  the  recreative  aspect  of  college  life,  I  have  not  time 
to  speak  in  detail.  In  its  organized  form  in  clut|s  and  societies 
it  is  included  under  student  organizations.  In  its  purely 
spontaneous  forms  it  is  more  elusive.  But  just  here  is  a 
fruitful  field  for  the  study  of  student  psychology.  What  are 
the  purely  spontaneous  interests  and  amusements  of  young 
college  women?  What  forms  of  exercise  do  they  choose, 
what  books  do  they  read,  what  plays  do  they  see,  what  music 
do  they  hear  when  they  are  under  no  compulsion,  no  direct 
academic  stimulation?  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  ultimate  test 
of  the  academic  life  of  a  college  lies  in  just  these  things. 
Our  tastes  and  training  reveal  themselves  most  unequivocally 
in  our  hours  of  ease.  The  recreations  of  a  nation  are  a  gauge 
of  that  nation’s  civilization.  It  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Aristotle  who  said  that  the  end  of  life  and  of  education  was 
the  noble  enjoyment  of  leisure.  If  college  life  does  not  give 
to  the  college  woman  resources  and  training  in  both  work 
and  play,  it  has  failed  to  give  her  the  legitimate  rewards  of 
a  sound  education. 

From  what  I  have  said,  you  will  gather  that  I  consider 
the  psychological  losses  of  the  college  woman  of  today  as 
transient  and  removable.  They  arise  largely  from  the  fact  that 
the  colleges  have  grown  rapidly  and  from  the  fact  that  college 
life  has  not  been  recognized  as  an  unsurpassed  field  for  an 
applied  psychology.  With  more  careful  selection  and  testing 
of  stimulations,  more  attention  to  the  types  of  response  that 
make  for  effective  mental  organization,  the  colleges,  both  for 
men  and  for  women,  will  achieve  even  more  than  they  have 
achieved  in  the  past  in  equipping  the  leaders  of  each  new 
generation. 

Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams 

Smith  College 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  LATIN  IN  SCHOOL 
AND  COLLEGE^ 

In  a  book  called  When  the  sleeper  wakes  a  writer  of  vivid 
imagination  portrays  with  somewhat  grim  fascination  certain 
fearful  and  wonderful  developments  that  would  astonish  the 
gaze  of  any  one  who,  happening  to  fall  asleep  in  or  about  the 
present  year  of  grace,  should  have  the  good  or  ill  fortune 
to  awake  some  loo  years  later.  I  do  not  remember  that 
he  tells  us  just  exactly  what  will  be  going  on  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  at  that  time,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if 
(mntatis  mutandis)  we  imagine  a  gentleman  to  have  fallen 
asleep  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  after  returning  to  conscious¬ 
ness  at  the  present  day,  to  have  wandered  into  one  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  establishments,  he  would  rather  wonder  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  which  would  doubtless  form 
the  chief  part  of  any  recollections  of  his  own  school  days 
that  might  have  lingered  in  his  mind.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
old  order  has  changed;  that  the  ancient  literatures  of  Greece 
and  Rome  no  longer  own  undisputed  possession  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  arena.  There  is  scarcely  an  American  university  or 
college  where  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  a  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  entrance,  and  even  in  such  strongholds  of  conservatism 
and  tradition  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a  determined  effort 
is  being  made  to  deprive  the  language  of  its  time-honored 
position  among  compulsory  subjects  for  admission.  There 
are  those  who  predict  a  similar  fate  for  Latin  within  another 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  as  he  takes  stock  of  the  present  state 
of  the  educational  market,  observes  the  tendencies  of  the 
times,  and  realizes  how  increasingly  great  is  the  demand  for 
studies  which  appear  to  have  a  more  immediate  and  practical 

^  A  paper  read  before  the  New  Hampshire  Classical  Association,  at  Con¬ 
cord,  October  22,  1909. 
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value,  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  optimistic  supporter  of  the 
“  old  order  ”  to  banish  entirely  from  his  mind  this  uncom¬ 
fortable  possibility. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is,  of  course,  mainly  to  be  found 
in  the  large  increase  in  scientific  and  mechanical  branches  of 
study,  which  has  been  such  a  marked  feature  of  the  past  few 
decades,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  interest  that  has  been  taken 
in  the  study  of  modern  languages  and  the  literatures  to  which 
such  study  is  the  necessary  prelude.  But  there  are  other  causes 
which  have  indirectly  contributed  to  the  disfavor  into  which 
classical  studies  seem  to  have  fallen. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  men  have  begun  to  look  more 
for  practical  and  material  values,  to  set  their  affections  upon 
the  results  that  are  seen  rather  than  upon  those  that  are  less 
obvious.  What  is  the  use  of  Greek  to  the  man  who  is  going 
to  spend  his  life  in  an  office?  What  possible  value  can  a 
classical  education  have  for  the  boy  who  later  is  going  to 
devote  himself  to  engineering  or  some  mechanical  pursuit? 
More  and  more  boys,  and  the  parents  of  boys,  have  begun 
to  put  to  themselves  these  questions,  and  the  practical  consider¬ 
ation  of  dollars  and  cents  has  largely  influenced  the  answer. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  it  was  inevitable  that  in 
any  contest  between  the  ancient  literatures  and  studies  of  a 
more  practical  nature  the  balance  of  favor  should  rest  with 
the  latter,  even  where  it  was  admitted  that  the  former  had 
some  claims  to  consideration. 

Side  by  side  with  this  widening  of  the  field  of  study  there 
has  come  about  a  gradual  reaction  in  methods  of  instruction 
and  the  organization  of  school  life.  The  fathers  of  the  present 
generation  are  always  ready  to  tell  how  different  things  were 
in  their  young  days,  and  to  relate,  not  without  a  touch  of 
pride,  the  hardships  they  had  to  endure.  Mr.  Squeers  of 
Dotheboys  Hall  no  longer  serves  as  a  type,  since  it  is  now 
the  privilege  of  every  boarding-school  to  provide  “  home- 
comforts  ” ;  and  the  modern  conception  of  a  schoolmaster  is 
less  suggestive  of  the  old  adage,  “  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil 
the  child.”  We  have  changed  all  that;  we  have  studied  the 
art  of  pedagogy  scientifically;  we  have  written  books  and 
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delivered  lectures  on  the  subject;  vve  have  established  training 
colleges  and  taught  our  teachers  how  to  teach :  all  of  which 
is  very  good.  But,  as  is  usually  the  way  in  a  reaction  of 
any  kind,  the  pendulum  has  swung  a  little  too  far;  we  have 
concentrated  our  attention  so  strongly  upon  the  art  of  teach¬ 
ing  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  the  necessity  of  the  learner 
doing  something.  We  have  been  so  busy  organizing  and 
developing  our  methods  and  devising  short-cuts  to  knowledge 
that  we  have  overlookt  the  fact  that  there  is  “  no  royal  road 
to  learning,”  and  that  anything  that  is  worth  having  in  this 
world  can  only  be  acquired  by  hard  work  and  patient  toil  on 
the  part  of  those  who  wish  to  acquire  it.  However  excellent 
the  method  of  teaching  employed  may  be,  it  can  not  take  the 
place  of  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  learner  or  obviate 
the  necessity  for  constant  repetition.  These  two  essential 
elements  of  thoroness  and  success  the  old  method,  with  all  its 
faults,  did  secure.  In  our  effort  to  make  work  less  arduous 
and  more  interesting  we  have  robbed  it  of  a  good  deal  of 
its  beneficial  effect  in  the  process  of  training  the  mental  and 
intellectual  faculties.  There  are  certainly  two  sides  to  the 
question  whether  or  not  it  is  the  best  thing  for  a  boy  to  study 
only  those  subjects  that  appeal  to  him.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
our  efforts  to  make  learning  more  attractive  have  encouraged 
the  practise  of  the  pupil  picking  and  choosing  his  subjects, 
and  have  assisted,  rather  than  retarded,  the  growing  antipathy 
towards  Latin  and  Greek. 

These  influences  have  been  felt  both  in  England  and  in 
America,  but  in  the  older  country  for  various  reasons  the 
changes  which  they  have  brought  about  have  been  far  more 
gradual  in  development  and  limited  in  scoi)e.  A  natural  con¬ 
servatism,  combined  with  long-cherished  traditions  in  the 
ancient  Seats  of  learning,”  will  partly  account  for  this,  but 
other  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  a  difference  of  ideas,  as  well  as 
of  ideals,  prevailing  in  the  two  countries,  and  consequently  in 
the  conditions  under  which  schools  and  universities  carry  on 
their  work. 

The  first  of  these  differences  is  of  a  social  rather  than  an 
educational  nature.  The  democratic  principles  of  America, 
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which  tend  to  remove  the  barriers  between  class  and  class, 
and  which  demand  a  similar  process  of  mental  training  for  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  community,  are  less  generally 
observed  in  England.  In  the  schools  of  that  country,  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  a  sound  commercial  education  for  the  sons 
of  those  who  are  themselves  engaged  in  the  more  practical 
forms  of  business,  Latin  finds  little  or  no  place  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  since  none  of  the  pupils  are  likely  to  proceed  to 
college.  The  study  of  the  classics  is  therefore  confined  en¬ 
tirely  to  those  schools  which,  in  their  own  phrase,  are  in¬ 
tended  for  “  the  sons  of  gentlemen  ” — a  term  which,  it  must 
be  pointed  out,  implies  no  invidious  distinction,  but  is  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  and  understood.  It  is  possible,  and  some¬ 
times  happens,  that  a  boy  of  more  than  usual  ability  works  his 
way  from  a  “  National  ”  or  “  Board  ”  school,  thru  the  various 
grades,  until  he  reaches  the  university,  but  such  cases  are 
exceptional;  for  the  most  part,  distinction  of  class  exercises 
considerable  influence  in  deciding  the  kind  of  education  a  boy 
is  to  have,  and  consequently  limits  the  number  of  those  of 
whom  a  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages  is  expected. 

A  further  and  most  important  distinction  must  be  observed 
in  the  positions  which  school  and  college  occupy  in  the  practical 
life  and  thought  of  the  two  countries.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  American  college  appeals  to  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  community  than  the  corresponding  English 
institution,  and  the  natural  result  of  this  is  that  a  college  course 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  necessary  completion  of  each 
boy’s  education,  whatever  walk  of  life  he  may  contemplate 
entering  later  on.  In  England  such  is  not  the  case:  a  uni¬ 
versity  career  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Not  only 
do  the  universities  draw  their  members  almost  exclusively 
from  one  class  of  schools,  but  in  those  schools  probably  less 
than  half  the  students  are  preparing  for  the  university.  This 
is  partly  explained  by  the  very  considerable  number  of  boys 
who  are  intending  to  enter  the  army  or  the  navy  or  to  present 
themselves  for  government  examinations  like  those  for  the 
“  Indian  ”  or  the  “  Home  Civil  Service.”  The  boy  who  is 
going  to  follow  a  financial  career  or  who  aspires  to  be  “  some- 
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thing  in  the  city  ”  usually  finishes  his  education  at  school. 
Consequently  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  re¬ 
ceive  rather  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  careers  of  a 
literary  and  peaceful  character — the  church,  for  example;  the 
law;  the  teaching  or  the  medical  profession.  It  is  clear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  relation  between  school  and  university  is  very 
different  in  the  two  countries:  in  America  the  former  is  but 
the  stepping-stone  to  the  latter  and  is  obliged  to  arrange  its 
curriculum  and  mold  its  whole  educational  course  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  particular  requirements  for  admission.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  school  enjoys  an  independence  altogether  unknown  in  this 
country.  It  r^ards  the  university,  primarily,  as  the  place 
where  real  scholars  may  proceed  to  higher  fields  of  learning, 
and  it  looks  to  its  alumni  to  win  for  it  there  distinction  and 
renown  in  the  arts  or  sciences.  But  it  owes  no  other  allegiance 
or  obligation  to  the  university.  The  latter  institution  acqui¬ 
esces  in  this  view,  and  does  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  school 
or  to  control  in  any  way  the  arrangement  or  scope  of  its 
studies. 

We  come  now  to  a  distinction  which  the  writer,  as  an 
Englishman,  might  feel  some  diffidence  in  recording,  had  not 
the  fact  been  publicly  stated  within  the  last  few  days  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  president  of  Harvard  University. 
“  The  most  painful  defect,”  he  said,  “  in  the  American  college 
at  the  present  time  is  the  lack  of  esteem  for  excellence  in 
scholarship,”  and  the  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial  dealing 
with  the  same  topic,  adds :  “  The  men  at  the  English  Cambridge 
respect  each  other’s  brains  as  the  men  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  at  every  other  college  in  America,  revere  the  muscles  of 
a  few  of  their  fellows.  The  Englishmen  are  in  the  honor 
schools,  they  enter  the  intellectual  lists,  they  compete  strenu¬ 
ously  in  activities  that  equip  them  to  become  statesmen  and 
scholars,  men  of  individuality  and  of  character  apart  from 
their  professions.”  It  does  indeed  seem  to  be  a  fact  that 
scholarship  counts  for  more  in  England  than  is  the  case  over 
here.  Not  only  is  it  true  of  the  positions  to  which  a  man  is 
eligible  in  later  life,  but  it  is  true  also  in  the  schools  and 
universities  themselves.  Conspicuous  success  in  classroom  or 
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examination  carries  with  it  as  much  distinction  as  brilliant 
athletic  ability.  The  “  head-boys,”  the  “  monitors,”  those 
upon  whom  responsibility  of  any  kind  is  placed  in  the  great 
schools  of  England  are  invariably  chosen  from  among  the 
best  scholars;  and  further  proof  may  be  found  in  the  keen 
rivalry  and  competition  between  the  various  schools  which 
mark  the  examinations  for  the  open  scholarships  in  classics, 
mathematics,  and  science,  ofYered  every  year  by  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  An  extra  half  holiday  for  the 
whole  school  in  honor  of  one  of  its  members  who  has  been 
a  successful  competitor,  is  the  invariable  rule. 

In  view  of  this  fact  it  may  appear  strange  that  the  ex¬ 
aminations  for  entrance  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  con¬ 
siderably  easier  than  the  college  entrance  examinations  in 
America.  In  arranging  its  courses  of  study  the  English  uni¬ 
versity  appeals  first  and  foremost  to  the  scholar,  setting  up  a 
high  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  examinations  for  its 
“  class  ”  or  “  honor  ”  degrees.  Those  who  come  to  it  from 
the  schools  intending  to  “  read  for  honors,”  will  specialize 
during  their  three  years’  course  in  whatever  subject  they  elect 
to  study :  classics,  mathematics,  law,  theology,  science,  modern 
languages,  history,  philosophy,  medicine.  It  is,  however, 
recognized  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  boys  who,  tho  not 
great  scholars,  have  the  time  and  money  to  spend,  and  can 
profit  very  considerably  by  becoming  acquainted  with  its  ways, 
and  absorbing  something  of  its  spirit  and  ideals.  For  these 
it  provides  a  course  of  study,  embracing  a  wider  and  carefully 
selected  range  of  subjects,  none  of  which  are  optional,  and 
gives  them  at  its  close  a  “  pass  ”  or  “  ordinary  ”  degree.  By 
making  this  distinction  and  by  having  two  separate  courses 
working  side  by  side,  as  different  from  one  another  in  their 
demands  upon  real  scholarship  as  the  course  for  the  A.B.  at 
Yale  or  Harvard  from  the  post-graduate  course  for  a  doctor’s 
degree,  the  university  is  saved  from  the  otherwise  inevitable 
misfortune  of  hampering  and  thwarting  its  real  scholars.  Be¬ 
fore  the  latter  it  sets  a  goal  worthy  of  their  highest  ambition, 
and  not  easily  attainable,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  provides 
an  adequate  course  of  study  for  the  weaker  vessels  and  the 
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not  inconsiderable  number  of  those  who  enter  its  walls  mainly 
for  athletic  reasons  or  with  little  other  intention  than  that 
of  having  a  good  time.  To  all  alike,  at  the  completion  of 
their  course,  it  gives  the  B.A.  degree,  and  the  outside  world 
may  be  none  the  wiser.  But  within  the  university  itself  and 
in  those  walks  of  life  for  which  a  university  career  is  deemed 
essential  the  difference  between  the  honor and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  student  is  fully  appreciated. 

Before  admitting  to  residence,  however,  the  English  uni¬ 
versity  requires  that  all  alike  shall  satisfy  it  that  they  have 
reached  a  passable  standard  of  proficiency,  and  give  evidence 
of  sufficient  intelligence  to  warrant  their  being  received  as 
members  of  the  university.  For  this  purpose  it  sets  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  moderate  difficulty  and  of  a  general  character. 
It  examines  a  candidate  in  Latin,  Greek,  English  composition, 
mathematics,  and  one  modern  language.  A  small  amount  of 
prepared  work  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  a  play  of  Euripides, 
a  speech  of  Cicero,  a  book  of  Livy,  as  the  case  may  be — and 
this  requirement  is  varied  from  year  to  year.  There  will 
also  be  set  a  separate  paper  of  sight  translation,  and  a  paper 
of  general  questions  on  Greek  and  Latin  grammar.  The  stand¬ 
ard  of  these  papers,  however,  is  that  of  the  middle,  not  the 
highest  forms  of  the  schools,  and  the  authorities  are  perfectly 
aware  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases — those  of  the  real 
scholars — the  examination  is  merely  a  form,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  a  matter  of  jesting,  familiarly  known  at  Cambridge 
as  the  “  little-go,”  and  at  Oxford  as  “  smalls.” 

The  effect  of  such  a  system  upon  the  school  is  obvious. 
It  stands  not  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end,  but  as  an  end  in 
itself,  and  is  entirely  free  from  the  problem  only  too  common 
with  us  “  How  to  get  boys  into  college  ?  ”  The  limit  of  its 
ambition  is  not  fixt  by  a  college  entrance  examination  but 
rather,  in  so  far  as  it  is  limited  at  all,  by  the  university 
scholarships  already  mentioned ;  and  the  examinations  for  these 
being  of  a  very  high  standard  the  work  of  the  upper  forms  is 
far  in  advance  of  any  work  done  in  the  preparatory  schools  of 
America. 

Speaking  broadly,  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  that  under  the 
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English  system  it  is  the  clever  boys,  the  “  race-horses,”  that 
are  chiefly  considered,  and  everything  is  arranged  with  a  view 
to  allowing  them  to  advance  as  fast  and  as  far  as  they  are 
capable  of  doing.  In  America  a  leveling  process  has  been  at 
work.  The  object  is  to  give  a  good  general  education  to 
the  greatest  number.  All  boys,  whether  clever  or  slow,  are 
classed  together  and  expected  to  proceed  over  the  same  ground 
at  the  same  rate.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  average  boy  that 
has  been  catered  for. 

As  a  not  unnatural  result  of  this  difference  it  is  possible 
to  draw  a  further  general  distinction  in  the  ideals  and  methods 
of  the  two  countries.  In  England  the  rule  is  rather  fewer 
subjects  done  thoroly,  while  under  the  American  system  a 
moderate  knowledge  of  a  wider  range  of  subjects  is  the 
principle  usually  followed.  It  is  this  distinction  that  makes 
it  almost  impossible  to  draw  a  satisfactory  comparison  be¬ 
tween  English  and  American  methods  in  studying  the  classics. 
For,  when  we  speak  of  the  study  of  the  classics  in  English 
schools,  it  does  not  mean  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  two  of 
several  subjects  among  which  the  boy  is  dividing  his  time 
and  his  attention,  but  rather  that  these  languages  fill  almost 
the  entire  horizon  of  his  educational  outlook.  Everything 
else  is  subordinated  to  them.  He  will,  of  course,  be  doing 
some  mathematics  and  probably  one  modern  language,  usually 
French,  and  will  incidentally  be  learning  a  great  deal  of 
English;  but  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  and  the  vast 
and  varied  resources  of  their  literatures,  are  the  center  round 
which  all  else  revolves.  The  classics  are  studied  for  their 
own  sake,  and  both  school  and  university,  in  their  separate 
spheres,  present  them  to  their  students  as  a  living  thing.  The 
object  aimed  at  is  not  only  to  give  a  boy  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  spoken  and  written  forms  of  the  lan¬ 
guages,  but  to  imbue  him  with  something  of  the  spirit  and 
ideals  of  the  ancients,  and  to  develop  in  him  a  real  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  thoughts  exprest  by  poet,  philosopher,  orator,  or 
historian,  together  with  the  ability  to  reproduce  for  himself 
in  those  languages,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  selections  from 
his  own  English  literature.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
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the  English  boy  begins  his  Latin  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine, 
and  his  Greek  not  very  much  later;  that  he  has  an  admirable 
early  training  in  a  small  preparatory  school  before  he  goes  to 
the  larger  institution;  that  the  most  promising  boys  are 
early  discovered  and  developed  to  the  utmost  of  their  capa¬ 
bilities  by  being  prepared  to  compete  for  the  many  scholarships 
which  every  large  English  school  offers, — it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  great  results  are  achieved,  and  that  many  an 
English  boy,  at  an  age  when  his  American  cousin  with  his 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  language  is  still  struggling  with 
the  principles  of  Latin  syntax  in  simple  short  sentences,  is 
turning  into  idiomatic  Latin  or  Greek  passages  of  such  Eng¬ 
lish  authors  as  Macaulay,  Hume,  Ruskin,  or  Carlyle,  Shake¬ 
speare  into  Greek  iambics,  and  English  poems  into  Latin 
hexameters  or  elegiac  verse. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  contended  that  such  an  education  as 
this,  for  which  everything  else  is  sacrificed,  is,  after  all,  a 
one-sided  affair.  The  product  of  such  a  system  as  a  rule 
knows  but  little  mathematics  and  no  science.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  an  admirable  training,  and  the  student  who  is  able 
to  complete  his  school  and  university  course  with  a  “  first  ” 
or  a  “  second  ”  class  degree  in  classical  honors  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  a  man  of  some  mental  ability  and  literary  culture.  Even 
those  who  never  reach  the  university,  who  fall  by  the  wayside 
or  drop  out  of  the  running  before  the  final  lap  of  school  work 
is  attained,  have  at  least  seen  what  scholarship  means.  The 
few  intellectual  powers  which  they  do  possess  have  been 
developed  in  an  atmosphere  where  learning  is  pursued  for 
its  own  sake  rather  than  for  some  practical  gain  like  the 
passing  of  a  college  examination,  which  is  so  universally 
the  “  be  all  and  end  all  ”  of  an  American  schoolboy’s  out¬ 
look. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  future  of  classical  studies 
in  England  is  less  obscured  by  the  dangers  which  seem  to 
threaten  them  in  this  country.  Not  only  are  there  some  pro¬ 
fessions  for  which  long  tradition  has  prescribed  a  classical 
education,  but  the  chief  rewards  and  distinctions  that  scholar¬ 
ship  can  secure  in  the  ancient  seats  of  learning  it  is  still  the 
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privilege  of  Greek  and  Latin  to  bestow.  Tho  the  ever-in- 
creasing  attractions  of  science  and  modern  tongues,  and  the 
practical  and  materialistic  spirit  of  the  age  may  swell  the 
numbers  of  those  who  prefer  to  follow  the  “  modern  side  ”  of 
schools;  tho  the  army  classes  may  grow  larger  and  scientific 
laboratories  be  full  to  overflowing,  there  will  always  be  a 
faithful  few  who  will  feel  the  attraction  of  the  ancient  litera¬ 
tures,  who  will  keep  the  sacred  fire  burning,  and  pass  on  their 
enthusiasm  and  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor  and  learning  to 
those  who  shall  come  after. 

But  in  America  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  case  is  very 
different?  Does  it  not  indeed  seem  that  Latin  as  well  as 
Greek  is  losing  favor?  And,  too,  does  not  a  doubt  sometimes 
force  itself  upon  the  mind  whether  our  boys  are  gaining 
much  real  benefit  from  Latin  as  it  is  studied  today?  Obvi¬ 
ously  we  are  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  everything  to  Latin  and 
Greek;  the  languages  themselves  have  been  divorced  and  ap¬ 
portioned  to  two  separate  “  departments  ” !  What  part,  then, 
if  any,  is  Latin  to  play  in  our  educational  system?  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  curriculum  of  the 
“modern  side”  of  an  English  school  with  our  own.  Here  Latin 
still  holds  an  important  position  but  one  much  more  nearly 
approximating  that  in  which  we  in  America  are  accustomed 
to  find  it;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  only  one  among  other  studies; 
but  with  this  distinction — the  study  of  it  is  begun  at  a  much 
younger  age  than  is  the  case  over  here;  it  is  made  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  language-study,  and  English  is  taught  side  by  side 
with  and  thru  the  Latin.  This,  it  is  contended,  is  its  function 
in  cases  where  it  is  not  to  be  specialized  in,  and  if  Latin  is  ever 
forced  entirely  out  of  the  school  course,  it  will  leave  a  very  big 
gap  in  the  educational  scheme  that  nothing  else  can  adequately 
fill.  Yet  we  in  America  do  itot  even  make  this  use  of  it.  In 
most  schools  here  a  boy  does  not  begin  to  study  it  until  he 
is  nearly  halfway  thru  his  course,  and  then  it  is  limited  to 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  forms  and  syntax  and  the  per¬ 
functory  reading  of  selections  from  a  few  authors  which  are 
never  varied.  In  many  cases  this  is  a  lamentable  waste  of  time 
and  effort,  and  is  only  indulged  in  because  it  is  a  “  college 
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requirement.”  It  is  all  eminently  unsatisfactory,  discourag¬ 
ing,  and  regrettable;  but  still  vve  go  on. 

Is  it  too  late  to  find  a  remedy,  or,  if  we  find  one,  to  apply 
it?  The  writer  confidently  believes  that  it  is  not.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  reform,  and  reform  must  come  from  that  part  of 
the  educational  system  which  is  the  greatest  sufferer  but  the 
least  to  blame — the  schools.  The  present  condition  of  affairs 
is  the  result  of  the  burden  laid  upKDn  the  schools  by  the  colleges. 
If  the  latter  are  going  to  dictate  the  precise  terms  on  which 
they  are  prepared  to  accept  candidates,  and  the  exact  amount  of 
work  to  be  covered,  what  more  natural  result  than  that  the 
schools  should  devise  an  ingenious  and  mechanical  system  of 
study,  which  can  be  applied  to  all  subjects  alike,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  irreducible  minimum  of  requisite  knowledge  can 
be  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  boy?  And  what  more 
natural  than  that  every  boy,  bright  as  well  as  dull,  shall  be 
satisfied  with  this  minimum?  It  is  against  this  overweening 
and  dictatorial  attitude  that  the  schools  must  protest;  they 
must  rise  in  revolt  and  throw  off  the  college  yoke,  and  say  to 
these  institutions,  “  We  will  undertake  to  supply  you,  at  the 
necessary  age,  with  intelligent  and  carefully  trained  young 
men;  but  you  must  leave  us  free  to  decide  how  best  we  shall 
accomplish  this,  and  make  your  examinations  sufficiently  gen¬ 
eral  so  that  the  requirements  for  them  will  not  limit  our 
studies  within  certain  hard  and  fast  lines.” 

There  are  two  other  directions  in  which  we  must  work 
for  reform.  The  crying  need  of  American  education  today 
in  those  schools  which  are  preparing  boys  for  college  is  the 
lack  of  good  “  preparatory  ”  schools,  such  as  exist  in  England, 
for  young  boys  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  where 
a  thoro  grounding  is  given  in  a  way  suited  to  their  needs,  and 
where  they  are  taught  how  to  study.  The  larger  boarding- 
schools  can  not,  here  in  America,  adequately  deal  with  the  raw 
material  they  now  receive  at  the  age  at  which  they  now  receive 
it;  and  to  pass  thru  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  of  five 
or  six  years  designed  to  prepare  for  college,  which  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  fate  of  most  small  boys,  does  not  and  can  not  lay  a  proper 
foundation.  It  is  in  some  small  preparatory  school  of  the  kind 
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suggested  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  that  the  beginning  of 
Latin  must  be  made. 

Finally,  there  must  be  devised,  both  in  school  and  college, 
some  more  elastic  system  of  promotion  than  the  present  one, 
which  groups  all  boys  in  a  series  of  “  yearly  forms  ”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time  and  place  at  which  they  enter  the  school,  and 
expects  them  all,  whether  naturally  quick  or  slow,  to  advance  at 
the  same  rate.  The  English  system  of  “  honor  ”  and  “  ordi¬ 
nary  ”  degrees  is  at  work  in  the  schools  also,  and  seems  so 
simple  and  sensible;  it  gives  a  chance  to  all,  and  provides  an 
incentive  to  study  and  scholarship  by  demanding  more  of  those 
to  whom  ten  talents  have  been  given  than  of  those  who  are 
asked  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  one.  It  is  interesting  and 
encouraging  to  note  that,  in  addition  to  the  words  of  President 
Lowell  already  quoted,  President  Hadley,  in  his  last  Annual 
Report,  seemed  to  recognize  the  need  for  reform  along  these 
lines,  and  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  some  such  scheme.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  in  this  way  some  few  might  be  found 
among  whom  a  real  love  of  the  classics  could  be  revived.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  we  should  at  any  rate  be  able  to  put  an  end  to 
the  miserable,  mechanical,  cut-and-dried  methods  of  teaching 
which  at  present  grip  us  like  a  vise,  and  in  so  doing  we  should 
perhaps  find  ourselves  attaining  more  nearly  to  the  ideal  of 
all  scholastic  endeavor — Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano. 

H.  Lloyd  Millner 

St.  Paul’s  School 
Concord,  N.  H. 
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A  PRUSSIAN  GYMNASIAL  SEMINAR 

Under  existing  state  regulations  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  higher  schools  of  Prussia,  every  man  must  meet  the 
following  conditions  before  he  is  given  the  title  of  teacher 
(Oberlehrer)  and  admitted  to  the  profession:  i.  He  must 
have  past  successfully  the  leaving  examination  of  a  Gymna¬ 
sium,  Realgymnasium,  or  Oberrealschule,  each  of  which  has 
a  nine-year  course  of  study  covering  approximately  the  years 
from  nine  to  eighteen.  2.  He  must  have  spent  at  least  six 
semesters  in  study  at  some  German  university.  Under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  three  semesters  of  this  time  may  be  spent  in 
a  higher  technical  institution.  3.  He  must  have  past  suc¬ 
cessfully  a  state  examination  (Staatsexamen)  covering  as 
required  subjects  the  German  language  and  literature,  religion, 
philosophy,  and  pedagogy,  and  as  elective  subjects,  three  others 
in  which  he  is  most  proficient  and  which  he  desires  to  teach. 
4.  After  he  has  past  this  examination  and  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  as  physically  able  to  perform  the  work  required  of 
a  teacher,  he  must  spend  one  year  (the  Seminarjahr)  in  a 
pedagogical  seminar  attached  to  some  Gymnasium,  Realgym¬ 
nasium,  or  Oberrealschule.  5.  He  must  spend  an  additional 
year  (the  Probejahr)  teaching,  often  without  pay,  in  some 
higher  school  under  the  inspection  and  criticism  of  the  director 
or  his  representative.  6.  He  must  be  recommended  for  ap¬ 
pointment  as  a  teacher  by  the  director  of  the  seminar,  by 
the  director  of  the  school  in  which  he  serves  his  Probejahr, 
and  by  the  state  inspector  who  visits  his  classes.  7.  He  must 
be  officially  certificated  by  state  authority.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  describe  the  work  of  the* Seminarjahr  and 
the  Probejahr  as  observed  by  the  writer  during  a  semester’s 
attendance  upon  the  seminar  at  Halle  a.  S.  in  rather  close 
association  with  the  director  and  the  members,  to  whom  he 
is  under  obligations  for  much  information. 
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This  gymnasial  seminar,  or  seminarium  praeceptorum,  as 
it  is  here  called,  is  one  of  forty-nine  similar  institutions  now 
existing  in  Prussia  for  the  practical  training  of  teachers  for 
the  higher  schools.  The  director  of  the  seminar  is  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Franckesche  Stiftungen,  an  institution  employing 
more  than  one  hundred  teachers,  and  enrolling  about  thirty- 
three  hundred  pupils.  On  a  single  plot  of  ground  belonging 
to  the  Franckesche  Stiftungen  and  lying  near  the  heart  of 
the  city  are  a  Gymnasium,  an  Oberrealschule,  a  higher  school 
for  girls,  a  Vorschule,  a  Biirgerschule  for  boys,  and  a 
Biirgerschule  for  girls.  There  are  also  three  boarding  halls 
for  pupils  and  teachers.  All  of  these  schools  are  under  state 
inspection,  and  the  work  in  them  must  meet  the  required 
standards.  All  are  under  the  general  management  of  one 
director,  and  consequently  they  are  all  available  for  observa¬ 
tion  by  members  of  the  seminar.  In  this  particular  the  gym¬ 
nasial  seminar  established  here  is  different  from  the  others, 
which  usually  have  but  one  higher  school  for  purposes  of 
obsen^ation  and  practise. 

The  director  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  success 
of  a  pedagogical  seminar.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Fries,  director  of 
the  Franckesche  Stiftungen  and  of  the  seminar  since  1892, 
is  a  worthy  successor  of  Frick  and  Francke.  He  was  born 
at  Landeshut  in  Schlesien,  October  23,  1845,  received  his 
university  preparatory  training  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Schweid- 
nitz.  In  the  university  of  Breslau  he  studied  classical  philol- 
ogy,  German  language  and  literature,  and  history,  receiving 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1870.  His  Probejahr 
was  spent  in  Breslau.  He  was  appointed  as  regular  teacher 
(ordentlicher  Lehrer)  and  librarian  in  the  Gymnasium  in 
Bielefeld,  and  later  as  teacher  (Oberlehrer)  in  the  Gym¬ 
nasium  in  Barmen.  In  1880- 1881  he  was  director  of  the 
Gymnasium  at  Eutin.  From  1881  to  1892  he  served  as 
director  of  the  Latina  (Gymnasium)  of  the  Franckesche 
Stiftungen  and  as  co-director  of  the  Franckesche  Stiftungen. 
Since  1892  he  has  been  director  of  the  Franckesche  Stiftungen, 
since  1895  director  of  Wissenschaftlichen  Prufungscommis- 
sionen  for  teachers  in  the  higher  schools,  and  since  1897  pro¬ 
fessor  of  pedagogy  in  the  university  of  Halle.  In  1898  he 
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received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  theology  from  the  university 
of  Halle  and  also  the  title  Geheimer  Regierungsrat. 

In  a  career  largely  occupied  with  executive  duties  Dr.  Fries 
has  yet  found  time  for  much  writing.  In  the  field  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  the  subjects  in  which  he  specialized  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  which  he  taught  in  the  Gymnasium,  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  :  Neubearbeitung  der  lateinischen  Grammatik  von  Ellendt- 
Seyffert;  Lateinisches  Ubtingsbuch  fiir  alle  Klassen;  Das 
Menwriren  im  Lateinischen  Unterricht,  Programm,  Eutin, 
1881;  many  articles  in  den  Neiien  Jahrbiichern,  in  der 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Gyninasialwesen,  und  in  den  Lehrproben  und 
Lehrgdngen;  De  anacoluthis  Sophoclis,  Breslau,  1871;  De 
casibus  absolutis  qui  dicuntur,  Bielefeld,  1875 ;  Neuaiisgabe 
von  Arnold,  Die  griechischen  Studien  des  Horas,  1890; 
Schulausgabe  von  Ccesar  Bellum  Gallicum,  1902.  His  peda¬ 
gogical  writings  include  the  following:  Die  Vorbildung  der 
Lehrer  fiir  das  hohere  Schulamt,  Munich,  1895  (new  edition 
in  preparation) ;  Viele  Abhandlungen  in  der  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Gymnasialwesen,  in  den  Lehrproben,  in  Lexis’  Das  deutsche 
Schidwescn  and  in  Die  Reform  des  hoheren  Schidwesens. 
Historical  writings  in  connection  with  the  Franckesche  Stif- 
tungen  include  Francke’s  Grosser  Aiifsats,  Halle,  1894;  Die 
Franckesche  Stiftungen  in  ihrem  zweiten  Jahrhundert,  Halle, 
1898;  articles  in  den  Lehrproben  and  in  Encyclopddisches 
Handbiich  der  Pddagogik  by  Rein.  He  is  principal  editor  of 
Lehrproben  iind  Lehrgdnge,  a  quarterly  magazine  which  is 
the  leading  publication  of  its  kind  in  Germany. 

Dr.  Fries  impresses  the  observer  as  a  dignified,  courteous 
gentleman,  at  once  scholarly  and  military  in  spirit  and  bear¬ 
ing.  His  white  hair  and  beard  give  him  a  venerable  appear¬ 
ance;  but  his  quick,  firm,  elastic  step,  his  appreciation  of  the 
humorous,  and  the  vigorous  energy  of  his  mental  faculties 
show  that  he  is  still  young.  In  a  very  important  sense  he 
brings  to  his  position  the  experience  of  many  years  without 
age.  He  is  a  product  of  classical  training  in  Gymnasium  and 
university,  and  he  stands  for  the  spirit  of  discipline  which 
that  training  represents.  A  true  Prussian,  he  would  drill  boys 
in  school  as  soldiers  are  drilled  in  camp,  but  this  dominant 
characteristic  does  not  prevent  an  appreciation  of  youthful 
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weakness  and  human  sentiment.  His  attitude  towards  the 
candidates  in  his  seminar  is  that  of  the  friendly  but  frank 
German  official  who  is  responsible  for  the  sharp  correction 
of  errors.  He  knows  the  details  of  school  work  in  all  classes 
of  the  schools  under  his  direction.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  actively  interested  in  the  various  problems  of  school 
organization  and  administration  as  well  as  in  the  actual  work 
of  the  classroom.  Highly  esteemed  in  his  own  school  and 
community,  and  prominent  in  the  educational  councils  of  the 
state,  he  stands  among  the  foremost  of  those  scholarly,  capable 
men  who  are  so  efficiently  directing  the  practical  training  of 
future  teachers  in  the  German  higher  schools. 

The  members  of  the  seminar  are  nine  men  who  have  past 
the  state  examination  (Staatsexamen).  Five  of  them  have 
also  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  part 
of  the  others  are  working  towards  it.  Of  these  men  it  may 
be  said  in  general  that  they  are  of  good  presence,  strong  and 
energetic,  both  physically  and  mentally,  and  courteous  and 
agreeable  in  manner.  The  following  facts  concerning  each 
will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  better  the  personnel  and 
the  work  of  the  seminar. 

Numbers  i  and  5,  as  given  in  the  table,  have  performed  the 
required  year  of  military  service. 

Number  2  first  prepared  himself  for  the  work  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  chemist,  but  changed  to  the  profession  of  teaching  be¬ 
cause  it  seemed  to  offer  better  chance  for  promotion. 

Number  3  taught  one  year  in  a  private  school  before  pass¬ 
ing  the  state  examination. 

Numbers  i,  4,  6,  7,  and  8  are  assistants  (Erzieher)  in  the 
boarding  homes  of  the  Franckesche  Stiftungen. 

Number  9  served  about  twenty  years  as  a  pastor  before 
passing  the  state  examination  for  the  position  of  teacher  in 
the  higher  schools.  Besides  the  two  hours  of  teaching  which 
he  does  in  the  Oberrealschule  of  the  Franckesche  Stiftungen, 
he  teaches  thirty-six  hours  per  week  in  private  schools  of 
the  city.  He  will  be  ready  for  appointment  at  the  close  of 
the  'Seminarjahr,  having  been  specially  excused  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Education  from  serving  the  usual  Probejahr. 
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The  pedagogical  studies,  including  psychology  and  philos¬ 
ophy,  pursued  by  these  candidates  while  they  were  in  the  uni¬ 
versity,  are  reported  as  follows.  The  figure  following  the 
subject  indicates  the  number  of  hours  per  week  during  one 
semester ; 

No.  I.  Introduction  to  the  pedagogical  classics  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  i ;  discussion  of  Herbart’s  outline  of 
pedagogical  lectures,  i ;  discussion  of  Rousseau’s  Emile  and 
Locke’s  Some  thoughts  on  education,  i ;  history  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  school  system,  i ;  history  of  pedagogy,  i ;  the  problem 
of  immortality  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  i ;  Christianity 
and  the  theory  of  evolution,  i;  logic,  4;  psychology,  4;  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  2 ;  exercises  in 
Plato’s  Phaedo,  i. 

No.  2.  History  of  philosophy,  3,  2  semesters;  psychology, 
2;  pedagogical  exercises,  i. 

No.  3.  Introduction  to  philosophy,  2;  selected  chapters 
from  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy,  2;  history  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  4;  logic,  4;  psychology,  4;  introduction  to  esthetics,  2; 
introduction  to  the  pedagogical  classics  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  2;  history  of  pedagogy,  2. 

No.  4.  History  of  pedagogy,  i. 

No.  5.  Introduction  to  philosophy,  i;  logic,  2;  history 
of  philosophy,  3,  3  semesters;  psychology,  3;  history  of  ped- 
agogy,  i;  philosophical  exercises,  2,  3  semesters;  ethics,  2; 
general  pedagogy,  2;  pedagogical  seminar  (Jena),  3;  philos¬ 
ophy  of  religion,  i. 

No.  6.  History  of  pedagogy,  4;  history  of  modern  ped¬ 
agogy,  2;  history  of  philosophy  to  Kant,  4;  history  of  modern 
philosophy,  4;  psychology,  4;  logic,  4;  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  2. 

No.  7.  History  of  philosophy,  5,  2  semesters;  psychology, 
3 ;  Kant  and  his  philosophy,  i ;  logic,  2 ;  introduction  to 
philosophy,  . ;  history  of  pedagogy,  2 ;  introduction  to  ped¬ 
agogical  classics,  2;  selected  chapters  in  didactics,  2. 

No.  8.  Plato  and  Kant,  2 ;  introduction  to  the  pedagogical 
classics  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  2 ;  his¬ 
tory  of  pedagogy  since  the  Middle  Ages,  2;  introduction  to 
the  pedagogical  classics  of  the  nineteenth  century,  2. 
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No.  9.  History  of  philosophy,  6,  2  semesters;  Kant,  4; 
Rousseau,  2;  psychology^  4;  pedagogy,  3,  2  semesters. 

As  representative  of  the  amount  of  university  training 
received  by  these  candidates  in  the  subjects  which  they  have 
prepared  themselves  to  teach,  the  following  lists  of  lecture 
courses  are  given.  Number  i  represents  the  ancient  languages 
and  history,  number  3  the  modern  languages  and  geography, 
and  number  5  mathematics  and  the  sciences.  The  German 
university  student  is  absolutely  free  in  the  choice  of  the  lec¬ 
tures  that  he  attends,  consequently  he  usually  pursues  those 
subjects  in  which  he  is  most  interested,  and  those  which  may 
be  of  future  use.  Roughly  speaking,  the  courses  named  below 
may  be  said  to  constitute  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
number  of  courses  attended  by  these  students  during  their 
university  course. 

No.  I.  Latin.  Latin  grammar,  4;  history  of  Roman 
historiography  and  interpretation  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus, 
4;  philological  prose  seminar  (exercises  in  writing  and  speak¬ 
ing  Latin  and  in  grammatical  repetitions),  2,  2  semesters; 
Latin  etymology  and  theory  of  words,  i ;  Catullus,  2 ;  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  the  Roman  state,  3;  Tacitus’  Germania,  2;  prosody 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  3;  Horace,  2;  Cicero’s  life  and 
works  with  interpretation  of  the  second  book  of  De  legibus, 
3;  outlines  of  Latin  syntax,  3;  interpretation  of  Plautus’  Miles 
gloriosus,  an  introduction  to  old  Latin  language  and  prosody, 
2;  Juvenal,  2;  philological  seminar,  interpretation  of  Varro’s 
De  lingua  Latina,  book  v,  2. 

Greek.  Interpretation  of  selected  choruses  (Chorgesange) 
of  Sophocles  as  an  introduction  to  the  art-form  of  the  Attic 
tragedy,  3;  philological  pro-seminar,  interpretation  of  selected 
shorter  orations  of  Lysias,  2;  history  of  Greek  poetry,  3; 
antiquities  of  the  Greek  state,  4;  Aristophanes’  Birds,  4; 
philological  pro-seminar,  interpretation  of  Aeschylus’  Prome¬ 
theus,  2 ;  Thucydides,  4 ;  introduction  to  Greek  comic  poets,  i ; 
Greek  syntax,  3;  Euripides,  life  and  interpretation  of  his 
works,  4;  Plato’s  Cratylus  as  an  introduction  to  scientific 
etymology,  i ;  Homeric  accidence,  3 ;  Demosthenes’  Oration 
against  Leptines,  2;  Plato’s  life  and  writings  and  interpreta- 
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tion  of  the  Symposium,  4;  Greek  grammar,  4;  philological 
seminar,  interpretation  of  Hesiod’s  Works  and  days,  2 ;  Greek 
dialects,  4. 

History.  Sources  of  German  history  to  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  4;  general  history  in  the  period  of  the  Anti¬ 
reformation  and  the  Thirty  Years’  War  (1555-1648),  4; 
modern  history  since  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  4;  Prussia's 
fall  and  rise  in  the  time  of  Bonaparte,  i ;  history  of  the 
Roman  imperial  age,  4;  Greek  history,  part  i,  4;  history  of 
the  German  constitution,  4;  introduction  to  ancient  history,  2; 
historical  seminar,  4,  8  semesters. 

History  of  art.  Homeric  statuary,  i ;  Olympia,  i ;  sculptors 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  i ;  history  of  Greek  art  in  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  period,  2. 

No.  3.  English.  Modern ‘English  literature,  4;  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  English  novel,  2;  historical  grammar  of  the  English 
language,  4;  modern  English  prosody,  2;  exercises  of  the 
English  seminar,  2,  7  semesters;  life  and  works  of  Chaucer, 
3;  interpretation  of  Byron’s  Childe  Harold,  2;  history  of 
Middle  English  literature,  3 ;  interpretation  of  Beozvtilf,  2 ; 
course  in  phonetics  for  the  practise  of  English  and  French 
pronunciation,  2;  history  of  Old  English  literature,  3;  life 
and  works  of  Shakspere,  3;  introduction  to  the  Scottish 
dialect,  2;  exercises  (speaking  and  writing)  in  Modern  Eng¬ 
lish,  2,  4  semesters;  pronunciation  and  orthography  of  !Mod- 
ern  English,  2. 

French.  Phonetics  and  accidence  of  vulgar  Latin,  5 ;  his¬ 
torical  grammar  of  the  French  language,  5;  interpretation 
of  old  French  poetry,  2;  outline  of  French  literature  from 
the  beginning  to  the  Revolution,  5 ;  interpretation  of  Aucassin 
et  Nicolctte,  2 ;  romance  pro-seminar,  2,  6  semesters ;  history 
of  French  literature  since  the  Revolution,  5;  exercises  in 
speaking  and  writing  the  French  language,  2,  6  semesters; 
Les  rapports  litteraires  entre  la  France  et  VAllemagne,  2; 
selected  chapters  from  French  syntax,  2;  Moliere,  — ;  French 
pronunciation  and  its  development,  4;  French  prosody  and 
(popular)  epic  poetry,  5;  Les  grands  classiques  franqais,  2. 

Geography.  Distribution  of  land  and  water,  2;  Europe 
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(except  Central  Europe),  4;  recent  results  in  geography  and 
ethnology,  i ;  exercises  of  the  geographical  seminar,  2,  7 
semesters;  general  geography,  7;  Northern  Central  Europe,  2; 
methodics  of  geography  and  of  geographical  instruction,  2; 
geographical  colloquy,  2,  3  semesters;  history  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  2;  Australia,  America, 
Africa,  4;  Darwinism,  especially  applied  to  the  development 
of  peoples,  2;  commercial  geography,  2,  2  semesters;  map¬ 
making,  with  practical  exercises,  2;  geography  of  Europe, 
3 :  Asia,  3 ;  Southern  Central  Europe,  2 ;  selected  chapters  in 
anthropography,  2;  topographical  and  geographical  surveys, 
with  practical  exercises,  2;  German  colonies,  2. 

History.  History  of  the  War  of  Liberation  (1813-15),  3; 
history  of  Brandenburg-Prussia,  2;  history  of  the  German 
people,  4;  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  4;  history  of  England,  2;  history  of  Europe 
from  1648,  4. 

No.  5.  Pure  mathematics.  Differential  calculus,  4;  integral 
calculus,  4;  analytical  geometry,  4;  theory  of  functions,  4; 
differential  equations,  4;  partial  differential  equations,  4;  pro¬ 
jective  geometry,  4;  algebra,  4;  theory  of  numbers,  4;  mechan¬ 
ics,  4;  elliptic  functions,  4;  theory  of  time  measurement,  2; 
selected  chapters  in  analytical  functions,  i ;  theory  of  quad¬ 
ratic  forms,  2 ;  division  and  quadrature  of  the  circle,  2 ;  mathe¬ 
matical  approximation  methods,  2;  definite  integrals,  4;  cal¬ 
culation  of  variations,  4;  infinitesimal  geometry  (theory  of 
surfaces),  4;  numerous  exercises  connected  with  seminar. 

Applied  mathematics.  Descriptive  geometry,  4;  popular 
astronomy,  i ;  history  of  Greek  astronomy,  2 ;  determination 
of  time  and  position  (theory  and  practise),  4;  measurements 
of  degrees  or  angles  (triangulation),  i;  methods  of  calculating 
adjustments  (Ausgleichungsrechnung),  2;  graphic  statics,  4; 
technical  mechanics,  4;  dynamics,  4;  elasticity  and  strength 
of  materials,  4;  exercises  in  surveying,  mechanics,  descriptive 
geometry,  determinations  of  time  and  position,  etc. 

Physics.  Experimental  physics,  I.  and  II.,  5;  practicum 
in  physical  institute,  6;  theoretical  optics,  4;  theory  of  elec¬ 
tricity  and  magnetism  (compare  theoretical  mechanics  under 
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mathematics),  4;  electrical  accumulators  (Akumulatoren), 
special  lectures,  i ;  kinetic  theory  of  gas,  2 ;  meteorology,  4 ; 
weather,  light,  and  heat,  i ;  absorption  and  dispersion  of  light 
in  crystals,  i;  optical  polarizing  power  (Drehungsvermogen) 
in  crystals,  i ;  mathematical  supplements  of  experimental 
physics,  2. 

Chemistry  and  mineralogy.  Experimental  chemistry,  5,  2 
semesters;  practicum  in  chemistry,  15-18,  2  semesters;  miner¬ 
alogy,  4;  petrography,  4;  crystallography. 

Unless  excused  for  special  reason  the  unmarried  members 
of  the  seminar,  including  those  in  the  Probejahr,  are  expected 
to  live  in  the  boarding  homes  of  the  Franckesche  Stiftungen 
and  to  serve  as  assistants  (Erzieher).  Their  duties  include 
the  special  care  of  certain  pupils  and  responsibility  for  the 
general  good  order  of  all  pupils  at  all  times.  The  needs  of 
the  institution  seem  to  make  this  arrangement  necessary,  and 
the  necessity  offers  to  the  candidates  an  opportunity  to  gain 
valuable  experience  in  caring  for  boys  as  individuals  as  well 
as  in  groups.  This  service  is  peculiar  to  the  seminarium 
praeceptorum  and  its  benefits  are  not  available  in  other  sem¬ 
inars. 

The  visiting  of  the  classes  of  other  teachers  is  an  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Seminarjahr,  especially  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  The  candidates  may  visit  one  another’s 
classes.  They  are  expected  to  visit  the  classes  of  the  regular 
teachers  of  different  subjects,  and  particularly  those  of  teachers 
whose  subjects  are  the  same  as  their  own.  Besides  this  in¬ 
dividual  visiting,  the  members  of  the  seminar,  in  company 
with  the  director,  visit  twice  per  week  in  some  class  where 
arrangements  for  the  visit  have  previously  been  made.  These 
visits  include  the  Vorschule  and  the  Mittelschule  as  well  as 
the  higher  schools.  On  these  occasions  the  teacher  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  present  a  pedagogically  correct  lesson  as  far  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  day  permit.  Sometimes  he  hands  the 
written  outline  of  his  lesson  plan  to  the  director  as  the  latter 
enters  the  room.  Members  of  the  seminar  are  supposed  to 
take  notes  of  what  they  see.  Two  members,  a  referent  and 
a  co-referent,  are  expected  to  report  at  length  at  the  next  meet- 
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ing  of  the  seminar,  when  the  work  of  the  hour  is  sharply- 
criticised.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  following  out¬ 
line,  prepared  by  former  director  Frick,  was  given  to  the 
members  of  the  seminar  by  the  director  as  the  basis  for 
criticism  of  classroom  teaching : 

POINTS  OF  VIEW  FOR  THE  CRITICISM  OF  TEST  LESSONS 

I.  Choice  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter. 

1.  Did  the  quantity  of  matter  stand  in  right  relation  to  the  time? 

2.  Was  the  matter  satisfactorily  sifted  and  organized  and  correctly 
divided? 

3.  Was  the  arrangement  clear  and  transparent? 

II.  Manner  of  treatment. 

1.  Was  a  purposeful  and  systematic  sequence  of  instructional 
activities  (Lehrthatigkeiten)  observed?  namely, 

a.  Preparation  for  the  new  by  association  with  the  old  and 
known. 

b.  Presentation  or  development  of  the  new. 

c.  Elaboration  (Vertiefung,  Begrundung,  Riickblick,  Zusam- 
menfassung). 

d.  Application  (Einiibung,  Einpragung). 

2.  Was  the  subject  clearly  presented,  logically  developed,  systemat¬ 
ically  elaborated,  thoroly  practised,  and  firmly  imprest? 

3.  What  about  the  formation  and  use  of  questions  (especially  of 
concentration  questions)  and  their  equal  distribution  among  all 
pupils? 

III.  Personality  of  the  teacher. 

What  was  the  carriage  of  the  teacher?  Was  he  fresh,  inspiring, 
and  lively  in  teaching?  Did  he  govern  the  class  by  means  of 
his  eye  and  the  strength  and  warmth  of  his  voice  in  teaching? 
Was  his  language  correct,  articulate,  distinct,  succinct? 
Was  his  reading  a  model  worthy  of  imitation?  Was  his  whole 
bearing  commendable? 

IV.  Discipline. 

Did  the  teacher  know  how  to  keep  the  entire  class  busy  all  the 
time?  Did  he  keep  up  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  pupils 
generally  to  an  equal  degree?  Did  he  understand  how  to  refresh 
attention  and  interest  at  the  proper  time  by  purposeful  external 
means  (pauses,  having  pupils  rise,  sit  erect,  speak  in  concert, 
and  the  like)  ?  Had  he  eye  and  ear  for  the  mistakes  and  mis¬ 
demeanors  of  pupils,  or  were  there  many  things  which  he  did 
not  notice  at  all  and  others  to  which  he  paid  no  attention? 

V.  Total  impression  and  success  of  the  lesson. 

Was  a  distinct  advance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  noticeable?  In 
this  lesson  did  the  teacher  show  distinct  progress,  independent 
understanding  of  the  hints  or  suggestions  given  him,  and  careful 
observation  of  the  same? 
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The  candidates  are  required  to  do  some  teaching-  as  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Seminar jahr.  The  number  of  hours  is 
not  specified,  and  there  is  wide  difference  in  practise.  The 
teaching  done  by  these  candidates  is  indicated  in  the  table. 
They  have  entire  charge  of  the  class,  take  their  turn  in 
the  oversight  of  halls  and  playgrounds,  attend  the  conferences 
of  the  faculty,  and  have  all  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
regular  teachers  as  far  as  their  relations  to  pupils  are  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but  their  teaching  is  under  constant  supervision  either 
by  the  director  or  by  some  teacher  to  whose  care  they  have 
been  assigned.  It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  these  candi¬ 
dates  are  teaching  subjects  in  which  they  have  not  past  the 
state  examination.  This  is  occasioned  by  a  scarcity  of  teachers 
for  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  giving  instruction.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  regulations,  the  amount  of  teaching  done  by 
candidates  in  the  Seminar  jahr  should  be  small,  but  practically 
it  depends  upon  the  number  of  candidates  and  teachers  in  the 
country  at  large.  If  the  number  is  great,  the  number  of  hours 
assigned  to  each  is  proportionately  small.  If  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  teachers,  as  there  has  been  for  some  ten  years,  the  number 
of  hours  assigned  may  nearly  or  quite  equal  that  of  a  regular 
teacher.  In  case  a  candidate  has  full  work,  that  is,  twenty- 
four  hours  per  week,  he  is  usually  given  the  rank  of  assistant 
teacher  (wissenschaftlicher  Hilfslehrer)  and  he  is  paid  eight¬ 
een  hundred  marks,  or  about  $430  per  year.  He  may  be  called 
upon  for  nine  hours  per  week  without  pay.  For  every  hour 
above  this  number  carried  throughout  the  year  he  receives 
one  hundred  and  ten  marks,  or  $26.40.  Before  he  is  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  candidate,  every  man  must  certify  in  writing 
that  he  has  sufficient  means  for  his  support  during  the  Sem- 
inarjahr  and  Probejahr.  Most  candidates  receive  from  the 
state  during  the  Seminar  jahr  a  stipendium  of  about  $125,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  received  for  teaching  above  nine  hours 
per  week;  but  when  a  candidate  is  paid  as  an  assistant,  he 
does  not  receive  the  stipendium  given  to  those  who  teach  a 
smaller  number  of  hours. 

Probestunden,  or  model  lessons,  are  required  of  the  candi¬ 
dates,  and  they  are  attended  by  the  director  and  the  other 
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members  of  the  seminar.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  give 
to  the  director  before  the  hour  a  written  outline  of  the  work 
he  proposes  to  accomplish.  During  such  lessons  the  director 
sometimes  corrects  a  false  answer,  insists  upon  sharper  work 
by  some  pupil,  or  asks  a  question  which  discloses  a  weakness 
in  plan  or  procedure,  but  the  candidate  is  left  free  to  work 
out  his  own  plan.  The  work  of  the  hour  is  afterwards  criti¬ 
cized  in  the  seminar  meeting.  Both  the  Probestunde  and  the 
hour  of  criticism  are  a  severe  strain  upon  the  candidate  most 
concerned. 

All  the  work  of  the  seminar  is  brought  to  a  focus  in  the 
weekly  meeting.  The  session,  lasting  about  an  hour  and  a 
half,  is  held  in  a  comfortable  room,  where  the  director  and 
the  members  sit  round  a  table.  According  to  the  German 
custom  the  candidates  rise  as  the  director  enters  the  room, 
and  remain  standing  until  he  is  seated.  The  work  of  the 
session  begins  without  further  ceremony.  It  is  likely  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  some  such  order  as  the  following: 

1.  Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

2.  Introductory  remarks  or  announcements  by  the  director 
and  questions  by  the  members. 

3.  Criticism  of  the  teaching  of  candidates  observed  by  the 
director  since  the  previous  meeting. 

4.  Criticism  of  model  lessons  or  of  Probestunden. 

5.  Reports  upon  assigned  reading. 

Minutes  of  each  meeting  are  recorded,  different  members 
of  the  seminar  serving  in  turn  as  secretary.  In  some  seminars 
the  minutes  contain  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  proceedings. 
The  character  of  those  kept  in  this  seminar  is  indicated  by 
the  following  samples: 

Minutes  of  the  opening  meeting  of  the  seminarium  praeceptorum, 
April  14,  1909. — Director  Fries  opened  the  seminarium  praeceptorum  at 
10  A.M.,  April  14,  1909,  and  with  hand-shake  and  signature  pledged  the 
candidates  to  the  observance  of  their  duties  both  inside  and  outside  of 
the  institution. 

Wednesday  was  fixt  as  session  day,  the  sessions  to  begin  at  ii.io  a.m. 
in  April  and  lo.io  a.m.  after  May  i. 

Friday  and  Saturday  were  fixt  as  the  days  for  visiting  classes. 

The  Director  led  in  the  discussion  of  the  position  and  spirit  of  the 
teacher  and  the  succession  of  educational  activities. 
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As  a  guide  for  class  instruction  Director  Fries  distributed  Frick’s  out¬ 
line,  Points  of  view  for  the  criticism  of  test  lessons,  and  the  first  point, 
“The  choice  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter,”  was  discust. 

Director  Fries  then  gave  a  short  survey  of  the  history  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  seminars,  with  special  reference  to  the  seminar  of  the  Franckesche 
Stiftungen. 

For  the  work  of  the  next  meeting  the  consideration  of  Frick’s  point 
of  view  was  assigned. 

Fries.  Faltin. 

May  19,  1909. — All  members  present  with  Director  Fries  presiding. 

Director  Fries  discust  the  exercise  books  in  foreign  languages  submitted 
to  him  by  Dr.  R.,  Mr.  J.,  and  Mr.  F.,  and  advised  the  candidates  to  adopt 
the  system  of  marking  mistakes  that  is  in  use  in  the  school  concerned. 

Director  Fries  criticised  the  lessons  of  Dr.  Re.,  Dr.  Ro.,  Mr.  W.,  and 
Mr.  J. 

Dr.  S.  made  a  report  on  the  treatment  of  Goethe’s  Mignon  in  the 
second  class  of  the  girls’  Mittelschule.  In  the  discussion  following  this 
report  Director  Fries  recommended  that  the  statement  of  the  objective 
point  be  placed  at  the  end  rather  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson. 

Mr.  W.  discust  the  geography  lesson  concerning  German  Southwest 
Africa  in  the  first  class  of  the  same  school. 

The  visiting  hours  of  the  next  three  weeks  must  fail  on  account  of  the 
school  excursion  of  the  Latina,  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  and  the  necessary 
absence  of  the  Director. 

The  last  part  of  the  session  was  taken  up  with  the  report  by  Dr.  S. 
on  Matthias’  Praktische  Pddagogik,  section  17,  “  Language,  spirit,  manner, 
and  humor  in  instruction  ” ;  section  18,  “  The  lecture  ” ;  section  19,  “  The 
st.ry  and  the  art  of  story  telling.”  In  connection  with  this  report  Director 
Fries  recommended  Frick’s  essay,  The  art  of  story  telling. 

Dr.  R.  and  Mr.  H.  are  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  on  Matthias’ 
Praktische  Pddagogik,  section  6,  “The  value  of  personality,”  and  section 
7,  “The  ideals  and  the  realities  of  the  profession.”  The  next  assignment 
for  reading  is  O.  Willmann’s  Didaktik  als  Bildungslehre,  II,  section  80, 
“  Articulation  of  the  lesson  content.”  Dr.  G.  will  serve  as  referent  and 
Mr.  H.  as  co-referent. 

Fries.  Faltin. 

June  16,  1909.  All  present. 

Following  a  statement  by  Dr.  R.  concerning  new  books  added  to  the 
library.  Director  Fries  called  attention  especially  to  Schapper’s  Die 
Phantasie  and  to  Lampe’s  Methode  des  geographischen  Unterrichts. 

Director  Fries  criticised  a  lesson  in  Latin  grammar  given  by  Mr.  F. 

A  short  report  was  given  by  Dr.  R.  concerning  the  lesson  in  mathe¬ 
matics  conducted  by  Professor  S.  in  the  fourth  class  of  the  Oberrealschule. 

A  detailed  discussion  followed  concerning  a  test  lesson  of  Dr.  S., 
the  discussion  consisting  of  self-criticism,  general  criticism,  reply  of  Dr. 
S.,  and  final  criticism  given  by  the  Director. 

The  next  test  lesson  will  be  given  on  Saturday  by  Mr.  F.,  subject. 
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“  Latin  grammar,  in  the  fourth  class  of  the  Latina.”  Mr.  J.  is  named  as 
referent. 

Mr.  F.  reported  on  section  78  of  Willmann’s  Didaktik,  “The  psycho¬ 
logical  moment.”  In  the  discussion  following  this  report  Director  Fries 
especially  called  attention  to  Lange’s  monograph,  Apperception,  and  also 
to  Willmann’s  book,  Aristoteles,  a  new  work  in  the  series.  Die  grossen 
Ersieher,  and  to  R.  Lehmann’s  Uber  den  deutschen  Unterricht. 

The  next  report  will  be  upon  Vortrdge  iiber  die  Hebtmg  der  geistigen 
Tdtigkeit  durch  den  Unterricht.  The  first  lecture  will  be  discust  by  Dr. 
S.,  co-referent  Dr.  R. ;  the  fourth  lecture  by  Mr.  W.,  co-referent  Dr.  G. 

Finally  Director  Fries  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  pupils’ 
reports  and  to  the  responsibility  of  those  who  make  them;  and  he 
assigned  for  the  next  lesson  a  consideration  of  the  two  topics, 
“  Pedagogical  tact  ”  and  “  The  making  of  pupils’  reports.” 

Fries.  Roegner. 

The  general  remarks  of  the  director  may  have  to  do  with 
new  magazines  or  books,  some  new  order  or  regulation,  a 
matter  of  local  school  organization,  plans  for  visitation,  or 
some  other  topic  of  current  interest. 

The  director  is  likely  to  drop  into  the  class  of  a  candidate 
at  any  time.  He  then  makes  note  of  what  he  sees  and 
reports  upon  it  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  seminar.  His  crit¬ 
icisms  are  direct  and  practical  and  sometimes  very  severe. 
They  concern  such  matters  as  the  repetition  of  the  pupil’s 
answer  by  the  teacher ;  loud,  distinct  speaking  by  both  teacher 
and  pupil;  attention;  discipline;  the  need  of  more  force  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher;  the  value  of  a  cordial  attitude  of 
the  teacher  towards  the  pupil;  the  difference  between  mis¬ 
takes  in  form  and  chance  mistakes  in  writing  a  word  in 
language  work;  the  need  of  uniformity  in  the  manner  of 
marking  mistakes  by  all  teachers  of  any  one  school;  the 
importance  of  rousing  the  imagination  in  some  particular 
instance;  methods  of  questioning  pupils;  the  necessity  of  slow, 
accurate  dictation,  given  but  once;  the  necessity  of  accuracy 
in  information  given  by  the  teacher  supplementary  to  that 
found  in  the  textbook ;  proper  division  of  work  thru  the  semes¬ 
ter;  careful  planning  of  each  day’s  lesson  with  a  view  to 
variety;  specific  questions  concerning  method  in  the  teaching 
of  particular  subjects. 

Criticism  of  model  lessons  given  by  regular  teachers  is 
first  presented  by  the  referent  appointed  to  report  upon  it. 
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He  reviews  the  work  of  the  hour,  and  points  out  defects  and 
merits  as  they  appear  to  him.  The  co-referent  is  asked  to 
supplement  this  report,  and  then  all  the  members  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  lesson  and  the  points  at  issue. 
The  discussion  is  usually  closed  by  the  director.  The  teacher 
is  not  present  at  these  times. 

Criticism  of  Probestunden,  or  model  lessons,  given  by  the 
candidates,  is  searching.  The  candidate  who  gave  the  lesson 
opens  the  discussion  with  a  statement  of  his  plan  and  a 
critical  estimate  of  his  own  effort.  This  criticism  is  followed 
by  that  of  the  referent,  co-referent,  and  other  members.  All 
are  unsparing.  One  sometimes  wonders  whether  they  are 
meant  to  be  as  sharp  as  they  sound  to  American  ears.  The 
candidate  criticized  has  the  right  to  reply  at  any  time,  to 
explain  a  situation,  or  to  give  his  reasons  for  pursuing  or 
attempting  a  certain  plan.  The  director  closes  the  discussion, 
emphasizing  points  stated  by  others  or  presenting  new  ones 
as  he  may  choose. 

The  theory  of  pedagogy  comes  in  for  a  share  of  considera¬ 
tion.  At  almost  every  meeting  of  the  seminar  an  assignment 
of  literature  is  made,  to  be  reported  upon  at  the  next  meeting. 
For  this  purpose  a  referent  and  a  co-referent  are  named,  the 
former  to  make  the  report,  the  latter  to  look  out  for  omissions 
or  misinterpretations.  These  reports  are  not  written  in  full, 
but  are  made  offhand  from  notes  taken  in  the  reading.  There 
is  then  general  discussion  of  the  subject-matter  under  the 
leadership  of  the  director.  The  assignment  for  reading  is 
not  large,  perhaps  covering  fifteen  pages  as  an  average.  A 
certain  fundamental  knowledge  of  psychology  and  the  history 
of  pedagogy,  especially  of  modern  pedagogical  theories,  is 
assumed,  and  the  material  is  taken  almost  entirely  from  the 
field  of  practical  pedagogy.  The  principal  works  read  were 
Praktische  Pddagogik,  by  A.  Matthias;  Die  allgemeinen  Be- 
stimmungen  fur  V olksschulen,  by  Forster;  Didaktik  als  Bil- 
dungslehre  and  Pddagogische  Vortrdge  uber  die  Hebung  der 
geistigen  Tdtigkeit,  by  Otto  Willmann.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  Handbuch  der  praktischen  Pddagogik,  by  H.  Schiller ; 
to  Zur  Behandlung  der  Sagengeschichte,  by  Frick;  to  Ideate 
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md  Proteste,  by  Schrader;  to  Uber  den  deutschen  Unterricht, 
by  Lehmann;  to  several  monographs,  and  to  various  articles 
in  the  educational  magazines.  Representative  topics  discust 
were :  the  personality  of  the  teacher  in  its  relation  to  method ; 
the  art  of  questioning,  and  the  different  kinds  of  questions; 
the  principle  of  apperception;  the  Herbartian  steps  in  teach- 
ing;  pedagogical  tact;  interest;  association  between  parents 
and  teachers;  effort  or  attainment  as  a  basis  for  pupils’  re¬ 
ports;  correlation  of  subject-matter;  Ziller’s  recapitulation 
theory;  selected  topics  in  the  history  of  modern  peda- 

gogy* 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  Seminarjahr  a  topic  is  assigned 
to  each  member  of  the  seminar,  upon  which  he  is  to  write 
an  essay  for  presentation  to  the  director  near  the  close  of 
the  year.  The  candidates  are  asked  to  suggest  subjects  in 
which  they  are  interested  and,  if  they  are  suitable,  personal 
preferences  are  regarded  in  the  assignment.  The  subjects 
for  these  essays  are  usually  chosen  from  the  field  of  practical 
pedagogy,  and  the  papers  are  judged  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
dividual  independence  of  thought  and  maturity  of  judgment 
concerning  the  practical  work  of  the  school.  Pure  theory  is 
to  be  avoided.  This  year’s  candidates  will  choose  their  sub¬ 
jects  from  the  following  list  submitted  by  the  director: 

Significance  of  the  type  in  religious  and  historical  in¬ 
struction. 

Apperception  in  instruction  in  the  higher  schools. 

Pronunciation,  reading,  the  lecture. 

Memorizing  in  mathematical  instruction. 

How  are  lessons  in  poetry  to  be  treated  in  order  that  the 
imagination  and  the  feelings  may  be  aroused  ?  , 

Classroom  instruction  and  home  work  in  their  mutual  re¬ 
lations. 

The  use  of  praise  and  blame  in  instruction. 

Different  kinds  of  concentration. 

The  method  of  grouping  in  reviews. 

What  is  meant  by  educative  instruction  and  how  is  it 
attained  ? 
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Historical  and  geographical  instruction  of  the  middle  classes 
in  their  mutual  relations. 

The  use  of  drawing  in  different  departments. 

Stimulation  and  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  honor. 

Problems  in  the  method  of  instruction  in  arithmetic. 

Compulsion  and  freedom  in  instruction  in  the  higher  schools. 

Relation  of  natural  science  instruction  to  other  subjects. 

How  stimulate  self-activity  in  pupils  in  the  lower  classes? 

What  points  in  the  propositions  for  reform  made  by  Perthes 
are  to  be  applied  in  instruction  in  Latin? 

The  library  is  an  important  factor  in  the  work  of  the 
seminar.  In  Halle,  the  university  library  is  available  for 
the  use  of  candidates.  In  addition  to  this,  and  of  more  general 
use,  is  the  library  belonging  to  the  seminar  itself.  This  is 
not  large,  but  it  is  well  selected  and  very  valuable  for  the 
purpose  which  it  is  designed  to  serve.  It  is  composed  of 
sample  schoolbooks,  monographs,  and  books  on  general  ped- 
agogy,  the  history  of  pedagogy,  psychology,  school  systems, 
methods  of  teaching  particular  subjects,  and  special  educa¬ 
tional  topics.  Several  of  the  best  educational  journals  are 
at  hand.  The  custodian  is  chosen  from  among  the  candi¬ 
dates,  and  the  members  of  the  seminar  have  ready  access 
to  books  and  magazines. 

In  the  Latina  (Gymnasium)  and  Oberrealschule  of  the 
Franckesche  Stiftungen  there  are  now  three  candidates  serv¬ 
ing  their  Probejahr.  The  training  of  these  men  and  the 
teaching  actually  done  by  them  is  briefly  indicated  as  follows : 
Number  i  past  his  Seminarjahr  in  another  seminar.  He 
is  now  teaching  in  the  Oberrealschule,  mathematics  sixteen 
hours,  physics  two,  and  chemistry  four,  a  total  of  twenty-two 
hours;  and  for  this  service  he  receives  a  salary  of  $430. 
Number  2  past  his  Seminarjahr  in  another  seminar.  His 
principal  subjects  are  Greek,  Latin,  and  history.  He  is  now 
teaching  in  the  Latina;  Greek,  six  hours;  Latin,  eight;  his¬ 
tory,  two;  German,  five;  religion,  two;  geography,  one;  a 
total  of  twenty-four  hours.  He  has  the  rank  of  scientific 
assistant  and  serves  as  assistant  (Erzieher)  in  one  of  the 
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boarding  homes.  For  this  service  he  receives  a  salary  of 
$430  per  year.  His  Probejahr  must  be  interrupted  by  the 
year  of  military  service  beginning  October,  1909.  Number  3, 
doctor  of  philosophy,  passed  his  Seminarjahr  in  the  sem- 
inarium  praeceptorum,  and  is  serving  his  Probejahr  in  the 
Latina.  He  teaches  mathematics  eight  hours  and  natural 
science  six  hours,  receiving  pay  for  five  hours.  He  is  also 
assistant  (Erzieher)  in  a  boarding  home.  His  Probejahr 
must  be  interrupted  by  the  year  of  military  service,  but  he 
expects  to  return  to  the  school  in  October,  1910,  for  the 
second  semester. 

The  candidate  in  the  Probejahr  is  not  required  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  seminar  or  to  do  any  particular  reading, 
altho  he  is  supposed  to  make  diligent  use  of  his  spare 
time  for  the  latter  purpose.  His  teaching  receives  less  super¬ 
vision  than  that  of  the  candidate  in  the  Seminarjahr,  but 
he  is  still  officially  under  the  care  of  the  director  of  the 
school.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he  is  expected  to  make  a 
report  to  the  director  concerning  his  work.  This  report  may 
also  contain  a  statement  of  his  experience  and  impressions 
pedagogically  considered.  Should  the  director  deem  his  work 
unsatisfactory,  he  so  reports  to  his  superior  authority,  the 
Provincial  Schulcollegium.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
a  special  school  inspector  also  visits  the  classes  of  the  candi¬ 
date  and  reports  to  the  Schulcollegium.  Should  the  decision 
of  the  Schulcollegium,  the  final  authority,  be  against  him,  the 
candidate  is  either  required  to  serve  a  second  Probejahr  (or 
at  least  a  semester)  in  another  school,  or  he  is  finally  refused 
a  certificate  as  teacher  in  the  higher  schools.  If  the  reports 
of  the  director  and  inspector  are  favorable,  he  will  be  cer¬ 
tificated  by  state  authority  as  higher-school  teacher  (Ober- 
lehrer),  and  he  will  then  be  ready  for  permanent  appointment. 
A  few  years  ago  such  persons  had  to  wait  from  two  to  eight 
years  for  positions;  but,  as  teachers  for  the  higher  schools 
are  now  scarce  in  Germany,  the  new  teacher  is  likely  to  be 
appointed  at  once. 

The  work  done  in  the  gymnasial  seminar  of  the  Franckesche 
Stiftungen  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  best  that  is  done 
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in  the  higher-school  seminars  of  Germany.  Reports  from 
other  seminars  indicate  that  differences  in  procedure  are  those 
due  to  differences  in  the  personality  and  training  of  the  direct¬ 
ors,  and  in  local  conditions  and  facilities.  A  few  directors 
admit  the  purely  academic  discussion  of  subject-matter,  but 
this  policy  has  a  small  following.  Some  emphasize  more  the 
practical,  others  the  theoretical  side  of  pedagogical  study. 
The  spirit  of  the  work  as  a  whole  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  director.  In  some  cases  the  letter  of  the  law  is 
closely  followed  and  candidates  are  admitted  to  teaching  only 
after  the  first  quarter,  and  then  with  a  small  number  of  hours. 
In  other  cases  they  are  given  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  per 
week  from  the  beginning.  In  still  other  instances  they  are 
given  the  full  number  of  hours,  twenty-four  per  week,  at 
once.  They  are  then  practically  independent  from  the  start, 
for  this  state  of  affairs  indicates  a  scarcity  of  teachers  in 
the  school,  and  no  one  has  time  to  supervise  their  work  care¬ 
fully.  Candidates  sometimes  complain  because  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  teach  two  years  on  probation,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  receive  little  assistance  from  their  superiors.  This  rare 
condition,  however,  is  due  to  unfortunate  circumstances,  and  it 
is  regretted  by  every  one. 

Space  is  wanting  for  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
gymnasial  seminar  as  a  means  of  training  teachers  for  the 
German  higher  schools,  or  for  a  discussion  of  the  feasibility 
of  adapting  some  of  its  features  to  the  needs  of  the  United 
States.  This  bare  recital  of  facts  is  offered  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  prove  suggestive  for  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  very  important  work  of  training  teachers  for  the 
American  high  schools. 

John  Franklin  Brown 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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THE  EQUALIZATION  OF  TEACHERS’  SALARIES 

For  four  years  the  personnel  of  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  has  been  in  a  state  of  unrest  caused  by  an  agitation 
to  equalize  the  pay  of  men  and  women  on  the  teaching  force. 
A  strong  organization  of  women  teachers  has  demanded  such 
an  equalization,  but  neither  the  Board  of  Education  nor  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  the  city  government 
has  been  willing  to  concede  it.  In  1907  the  Legislature  was 
induced  to  pass  the  so-called  White  Bill,  which  contained  the 
provisions  demanded  by  the  women  teachers’  organization. 
It  was  vetoed  by  the  Mayor  and,  when  past  over  his  veto,  by 
the  Governor,  who  declined  to  give  his  approval  “  unless  the 
Legislature  were  prepared  to  lay  down  the  general  principle  ” — 
that  of  equal  pay  for  men  and  women,  holding  like  positions — 
“  for  the  entire  state  and  the  entire  public  service.”  In  April, 
1909,  the  Legislature  past  the  Gledhill-Foley  Bill,  which  would 
have  equalized  the  pay  of  men  and  women  in  the  schools  of 
New  York;  but  this  was  vetoed  by  Mayor  McClellan,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  cost.  In  his  veto  message  the  Mayor  prom¬ 
ised  to  appoint  a  Commission  which  should  inquire  into  the 
question  of  the  comparative  salaries  of  men  and  women,  and 
make  a  recommendation. 

The  Mayor  accordingly  appointed  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Brown,  President  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  and  Professor  John  B.  Clark  of  Columbia  University  to 
serve  as  such  a  Commission.  Because  of  absence  from  the 
country,  or  for  other  reasons,  every  one  of  these  appointees 
foresaw  that  he  would  not  be  able,  before  autumn,  to  do  much 
of  the  work  for  which  he  was  appointed.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  requested  to  hold  one  preliminary  meeting  at  which  cer¬ 
tain  inquiries  should  be  planned,  to  be  carried  on  during 
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the  Slimmer  by  employees  of  the  Board  of  Education;  and  this 
was  done.  During  the  summer  two  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  found  themselves  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  work, 
and  the  third  member,  on  returning  to  the  country  in  the 
autumn  and  finding  himself  alone  on  the  commission,  followed 
suit.  At  this  time,  however,  the  Mayor  requested  two  other 
men  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  had  withdrawn  during 
the  summer,  and  he  requested  the  third  member  of  the  late 
commission  to  recall  his  resignation.  This  was  done,  and 
what  was  virtually  a  new  commission  came  into  existence 
on  November  29,  1909,  consisting  of  Mr.  Gustav  H.  Schwab 
of  the  firm  of  Oelrichs  &  Co. ;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Keep,  president 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Co.,  and  Professor  John  B.  Clark 
of  the  former  commission. 

As  the  term  of  office  of  Mayor  McClellan  was  destined  to 
expire  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1909,  the  official  existence 
of  this  commission  must  terminate  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
had  therefore  less  than  five  weeks  in  which  to  pursue  its 
inquiries  and  present  its  report.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  its 
inquiries  could  not  be  as  extensive  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demanded;  but  during  the  brief  period  of  its  existence 
it  worked  very  actively,  and  obtained  much  light  on  the  ques¬ 
tions  submitted  to  it.  In  the  last  week  of  December  it  pre¬ 
sented  the  report  which  is  here  subjoined : 


New  York,  December  28,  1909 

The  Hon.  George  B.  McClellan,  Mayor,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Sir: — The  undersigned  were  requested  by  you,  under  date  of  November 
29,  1909,  to  act  as  a  Commission  to  ascertain  how  much  the  several 
proposed  schemes  by  which  it  is  sought  to  equalize  the  pay  of  men  and 
women  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City,  would  annually 
cost  the  City.  At  the  same  time  you  informed  us  that  you  would  appre¬ 
ciate  any  suggestions  which  the  Commission  might  deem  it  advisable  to 
make. 

Your  Commission  have  received  from  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education  a  statement,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Board,  showing  its  computation  of  the  cost  of  such  equalization  of  salaries. 
The  basis  of  the  computation  transmitted  to  the  Commission  by  the  Board 
of  Education  is  the  status  of  actual  teachers  as  shown  on  the  pay-roll  of 
May,  1909,  with  all  fractional  increments  of  pay  figured  thru  the  year 
1910,  and  an  allowance  for  the  anticipated  enlargement  of  the  system 
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as  indicated  in  the  Budget  for  1910.  On  this  basis  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  state  that  the  cost  of  adopting  the  plan  of  equal  pay  would  be  as 
follows : 

1.  To  equalize  the  salaries  of  all  women  who  are  teaching  in  the  same 
grades  as  men,  with  those  of  the  men  now  employed  in  such  grades,  would 
entail  an  annual  cost  of  $7,837,622.01. 

2.  To  equalize  the  salaries  of  all  women  with  the  salaries  of  men 
thruout  the  system,  irrespective  of  whether  men  are  teaching  in  all  grades 
or  not  would  entail  an  annual  cost  of  $11,426,501.88. 

Your  Commission  are  informed  by  the  President  of  the  Interborough 
Association  of  Women  Teachers  that  that  organization  does  not  now 
demand  the  equalization  of  the  salaries  of  all  women  with  those  of  men 
thruout  the  system,  whether  men  are  employed  in  all  grades  or  not; 
nor  does  the  organization  in  question  demand  that  the  salaries  of  the 
women  in  grades  in  which  the  number  of  men  employed  is  negligible 
should  necessarily  be  made  the  same  as  the  salaries  of  male  teachers. 

Your  Commission  are  informed  thru  the  same  source  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  representing  the  women  teachers  now  stands  by  the  provisions  of 
the  so-called  “White  Bill”  (Senate  Bill  No.  1218),  past  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  1907,  and  vetoed  by  the  Mayor  and  by  the  Governor.  The  main 
provisions  of  this  Bill  are  as  follows : 

It  gives  the  Board  of  Education  power  to  adopt  by-laws  fixing  the 
salaries  of  teachers,  subject,  however,  to  certain  important  mandatory 
provisions  of  the  Statute,  the  chief  among  which  are  here  given.  The  Bill 
provides  that  the  first  year’s  salary  of  any  teacher  shall  not  be  less  than 
$720.  This  is  $120  per  year  more  than  -the  present  minimum.  It 
provides  that  the  salary  of  an  assistant  to  a  principal  shall  be  greater 
than  the  salary  of  any  grade  teacher.  The  highest  salary  of  a  grade 
teacher  is  now  $2,400  per  year,  and  the  present  salary  of  an  assistant  to 
a  principal  is  $i,6oo.  There  is,  therefore,  a  mandatory  increase  for  this 
position  of  $800.  It  provides  that  the  maximum  of  salary  of  women 
teachers  shall  be  reached  in  twelve  years.  At  present  women  teachers 
reach  their  maximum  salary  in  sixteen  years.  It  provides  that  no  salary 
now  paid  to  any  teacher  shall  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  Bill. 
This  seems  a  very  ambiguous  provision,  and  under  it  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  Board  of  Education  must  adopt  a  schedule  which  is  not  lower 
at  any  point  than  the  present  schedule,  or  whether  they  may,  subject  to 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Bill,  adopt  any  schedule  they  please,  but  that, 
if  such  schedule  reduces  the  salary  of  any  teacher  now  teaching,  such 
teacher  shall  continue  to  receive  the  salary  which  he  (or  she)  now 
receives.  It  provides  that,  where  men  and  women  are  both  employed  in 
any  particular  schedule,  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  salary  on 
account  of  sex.  It  provides  that  the  difference  between  salaries  of  teachers 
of  a  girls’  class  and  salaries  of  teachers  of  a  boys’  class,  in  corresponding 
grades,  shall  not  be  more  than  $180.  It  provides  that  there  shall  be  an 
equal  annual  increment  in  each  schedule,  and  that  the  maximum  salary 
established  for  any  schedule  shall  be  attained  in  at  least  twelve  years, 
and  that  such  equal  increment  for  each  class,  or  grade,  shall  be  uniform. 
It  provides  that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  the  City 
of  New  York  shall  appropriate  for  the  general  school  fund  for  each  year 
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an  amount  equivalent  to  not  less  than  four  mills  on  every  dollar  of 
assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  City  of  New 
York  liable  to  taxation — an  increase  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  over  the  present 
appropriation — and  that  at  least  93  per  cent,  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  general  school  fund  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  payment  of  salaries 
of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  Under  this  provision,  should  there 
be  a  large  and  rapid  increase  in  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  City  of  New  York,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  larger 
amount  might  have  to  be  appropriated  for  the  general  school  fund  than 
was  required,  and  that  93  per  cent,  of  this  amount  might  yield  an 
unnecessarily  large  fund  which  could  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose 
than  a  further  increase  of  the  salaries  of  school  teachers. 

Your  Commission  find  it  impossible  to  make  any  computation  of  the 
probable  additional  cost  to  the  city  which  would  follow  the  adoption 
of  the  provisions  of  the  White  Bill,  as  this  measure,  while  establishing 
minimum  salaries  for  the  teaching  force,  and  containing  other  mandatory 
provisions  above  recited,  including  a  provision  that,  where  men  and  women 
are  both  employed  under  any  particular  schedule,  there  shall  be  no  dis¬ 
crimination  on  account  of  sex,  leaves  the  actual  determination  of  the  sal¬ 
aries  above  the  minimum  to  the  Board  of  Education.  As  noted,  there¬ 
fore,  there  can  be  no  accurate  estimate  of  the  increased  cost  to  the 
city  that  would  follow  the  adoption  of  the  White  Bill. 

Pursuant  to  your  invitation  to  present  any  suggestions  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  might  consider  advisable,  we  have  conferred  with  Miss  Grace 
C.  Strachan,  President  of  the  Interborough  Association  of  Women 
Teachers;  with  Dr,  William  H.  Maxwell,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools; 
with  Professor  Snedden,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  now 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  with 
Principal  Sheppard  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce ;  with  Principal  Chat- 
field,  formerly  of  Public  School  No.  51,  and  recently  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Permanent  Census  Board;  with  Mr.  T.  W.  Metcalfe,  school  editor 
of  the  Globe;  with  Dr.  William  H.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research ;  with  Commissioner  Elmer  E.  Brown  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington,  and  with  the  superintendents 
of  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  and  Buffalo.  The  limited  time  to 
elapse  before  your  term,  and  therefore  the  term  of  the  Commission, 
expires,  has  made  it  impossible  to  consult  the  representatives  of  other 
organizations  of  the  public  school  teachers.  From  our  conferences  with 
the  persons  above  named,  however,  we  are  glad  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  some  suggestions  upon  the  subject  of  teachers’  salaries, 
and  upon  the  necessity  of  a  further  inquiry  which  should  precede  final 
action  on  the  matter. 

As  bearing  on  the  more  general  questions  submitted  to  us,  we  may 
cite  certain  facts  which  are  matters  either  of  common  knowledge,  or  of 
universal  belief,  and  which,  therefore,  do  not  require  extended  investiga¬ 
tion. 

In  the  general  market  for  labor,  men  command  higher  wages  than 
women.  This  fact  ‘imposes  hardship  on  the  women  who  have  children 
or  relatives  dependent  upon  them,  and  favors  men  who  have  no  one 
to  support  but  themselves.  It  has  a  beneficent  effect  in  the  case  of 
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married  women  and  young  children  whose  support  is  provided  by  a  male 
wage-earner. 

Schools,  both  public  and  private,  depend  for  their  supply  of  teachers 
upon  the  general  labor-market,  and  if  they  pay  what  that  market  demands, 
they  are  forced  to  give  to  men  more  than  they  give  to  women  of  the 
same  grade  of  ability  and  attainments.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  teach¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  best  occupations  open  on  a  large  scale  to  women  and, 
therefore,  attracts  them  in  large  numbers,  while  to  men  many  other 
occupations  are  open  which  are,  on  the  whole,  more  remunerative  and 
attractive.  The  very  large  proportion  of  women  now  employed  in  the 
public  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  and  can  be  obtained 
at  a  smaller  compensation  than  that  paid  to  the  male  teachers.  Private 
schools,  in  fixing  the  salaries  of  their  teachers,  are  usually  obliged  to 
conform  more  or  less  closely  to  the  prevailing  market  rates  of  pay,  while 
public  schools  can,  and  often  do,  give  these  market  rates,  plus  a  certain 
addition.  If  a  community  elects  to  pay  its  teachers  a  premium  above 
ordinary  earnings  it  is  clear  that  the  amount  of  such  premium  should 
be  equitably  apportioned  among  the  different  classes  that  have  claims 
upon  it.  It  would  not  be  just  to  favor  one  class  of  women  as  compared 
with  other  classes  of  women.  Whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  equitable 
to  give  to  women  the  very  large  premium  above  market  rates  which  would 
result  from  raising  their  pay  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  male  teachers  is 
one  of  the  questions  submitted  to  us. 

If  we  pass  from  the  facts  that  are  unquestionable  to  those  which  may 
be  questioned  but  are  sanctioned  by  a  nearly  universal  opinion  we  may 
affirm  that,  in  the. general  view,  the  education  of  children  and  youths 
is  most  effective  when  there  are  both  men  and  women  among  their 
teachers.  There  may  well  be  many  more  women  than  men,  and  in  the 
lower  grades  no  men  may  be  needed;  but,  wherever  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  fail  altogether  to  be  brought  into  touch  with  the  minds  of  men, 
there  is  a  loss  in  education.  Parents  are  generally  unwilling  to  have 
their  sons  educated  nearly  to  maturity  by  women  alone,  and  many  of 
them  prefer  that  their  daughters  should  supplement  the  more  long  con¬ 
tinued  influence  that  they  receive  from  feminine  teachers  by  some 
influence  from  masculine  intellects, 

A  school  system  officered  only  by  men  would  be  improved  by  exchang¬ 
ing  many  of  them  for  women ;  and  one  conducted  wholly  by  women  would 
be  improved  by  exchanging  some  of  them  for  men ;  since  neither  sex 
accomplishes  the  best  results  when  it  works  quite  alone. 

The  principle  of  collective  efficiency,  as  distinguished  from  merely 
individual  efficiency,  is  at  the  basis  of  current  practise  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  and  a  group  of  teachers  should  be  considered  in  its  entirety  and 
made  up  in  a  way  that  insures  the  highest  efficiency.  To  this  end,  it  should 
include  men  and  women  in  the  proper  proportions ;  and  it  is  safe  to  affirm 
that  in  all  probability  school  systems  will  actually  do  this. 

What  the  best  proportion  should  be,  and  where,  in  the  educational 
system,  men  need  not  be  employed,  is  one  of  the  questions  on  which 
opinions  differ  seriously,  and  an  answer  to  it,  which  would  carry  weight, 
must  be  based  on  a  wide  inquiry  into  general  experience.  It  is  necessary 
to  know  what  results  different  arrangements  have  actually  yielded. 
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In  New  York  we  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  there  are  10,510 
women  employed  in  the  kindergartens  and  lower  six  grades  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  and  only  445  men.  In  most  of  the  lower  grades,  no 
men  are  employed,  while  in  others  there  are  so  few  that  they  might 
be  removed  without  much  affecting  the  system.  In  the  high  schools  and 
the  grades  above  the  sixth  grade  of  the  elementary  schools,  the  men  are 
more  numerous.  Including  principals  and  assistant  principals,  they  con¬ 
stitute  one-third  of  the  teaching  force.  The  problem  of  equalizing  pay, 
therefore,  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades, 
but  in  those  of  the  upper  grades  it  is  a  real  and  serious  problem. 

It  is  obvious  that,  wherever  men  are  employed  at  all,  they  should  be 
of  such  personal  quality  as  to  compare  well  with  the  women  who  are 
associated  with  them.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  rate  of  pay  which  will 
attract  women  of  high  quality  does  not  suffice  to  attract  men  of  an 
equally  high  grade. 

The  Department  of  Education,  if  unhampered  by  mandatory  statutes, 
might  conceivably  adopt  any  one  of  several  possible  plans : 

1.  It  might  raise  the  pay  of  all  women  above  the  sixth  grade  to  the 
level  of  the  present  salaries  of  men,  leaving  the  schedules  unchanged 
in  the  lower  six  grades.  This  would  give  no  increase  of  salaries  to 
the  great  majority  of  women  in  the  schools,  but  would  give  a  very  large 
increase  to  the  minority  who  are  in  the  higher  grades  and  already  receive 
the  higher  rates.  It  would  treat  very  unequally  two  classes  of  women 
and  is  not  desired  by  the  Association  of  Women  Teachers. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  raise  in  this  way  the  salaries  of  women  in  the 
upper  grades  and  also  to  make  a  corresponding  addition  to  those  of 
women  in  the  lower  grades,  regardless  of  the  question  whether  there  are 
or  are  not  any  men  employed  in  such  lower  grades.  This  would  give 
to  the  men  pay  based  on  the  market  rate  for  more  or  less  similar  labor, 
and  would  give  to  the  women  a  very  large  addition  to  such  market  rate. 
The  figures  submitted  to  us  by  the  Board  of  Education  show  that,  if  tlie 
men’s  salaries  remain  unchanged,  this  system  would  entail  an  additional 
cost  to  the  city  of  about  $11,000,000  per  annum. 

3.  A  more  moderate  increase  might  be  made  in  the  rate  of  pay  for 
all  women,  leaving  the  pay  of  the  men  unchanged.  This  would  not  bring 
the  pay  of  the  two  classes  to  equality,  but  it  would  not  exclude  the  men 
from  positions  where  they  are  needed. 

4.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  this  moderate  increase  in  the  pay  of 
all  women  and  either  suddenly  or  gradually  to  reduce  to  the  same  level 
the  pay  of  all  the  men,  so  that  the  rates  for  the  two  classes  would  be 
ultimately  equalized.  This,  of  course,  would  drive  the  more  valuable 
men  out  of  the  school  system. 

5.  It  is  possible  to  remove  from  the  present  schedules  any  glaring 
inequalities  which  are  now  to  be  found.  This  course  would  probably 
give  a  material  increase  of  salary  to  a  large  body  of  women,  including 
those  in  the  lower  grades. 

A  thoro  testing  of  these  alternatives  and  of  other  practicable  ones 
can  not  possibly  be  made  in  the  brief  period  between  now  and  January 
1st,  1910.  Any  measure  that  we  should  feel  like  recommending,  besides 
being  tested  financially,  should  afford  assured  prospects  of  having  good 
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effects  educationally.  At  present  we  can  only  define  our  conception  of 
the  problems  referred  to  us,  and  the  character  of  the  investigations 
which  ought  to  be  made  before  they  can  be  satisfactorily  solved.  Actual 
experience  must  be  appealed  to  for  a  wide  range  of  facts.  Searching 
and  specific  inquiries  designed  to  draw  out  facts,  as  well  as  opinions, 
should,  in  our  judgment,  be  addrest  to  the  school  principals  in  Greater 
New  York,  and  to  the  superintendents  of  schools  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  country.  Among  other  things,  these  questions  should  be  framed 
so  as  to  bring  out  information  as  to  why  the  public  schools  need  men 
as  teachers  and  as  principals;  whether  they  need  them  as  teachers  in 
order  to  train  them  as  principals ;  in  what  grades  they  need  male  teachers, 
and  to  what  extent;  and  what,  if  anything,  a  man  teacher  contributes 
that  is  not  equally  contributed  by  a  woman  teacher. 

Governor  Hughes  in  his  message  vetoing  the  White  Bill  stated  that 
the  principle  of  equalization  of  salaries,  if  sound,  should  apply  not  only 
to  the  teachers  of  Greater  New  York,  but  to  teachers  in  all  other  cities 
in  the  State  of  New  York  as  well.  It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  the 
question  of  equalization  of  salaries  is  of  far-reaching  importance,"  not 
only  to  the  teachers,  but  to  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  this  city  and 
of  the  whole  State.  It  consequently  demands  most  careful  and  thoro 
examination  before  judgment  is  entered. 

In  conclusion,  your  Commission  desire  to  point  out  that  an  inquiry 
such  as  they  advise  would  occupy  a  considerable  period  and  require  some 
competent  clerical  assistance.  In  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  Commission,  which  must  necessarily 
end  with  that  of  your  administration,  the  undersigned  have  been  unable 
to  do  more  than  present  these  facts  for  your  consideration. 

Very  respectfully, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab 
John  B.  Clark 
C.  H.  Keep 
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DISCUSSIONS 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  WILLIAM  TORREY  HARRIS  TO  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA  " 

Within  the  short  time-limit  assigned  to  this  paper  it  is 
impossible  to  treat,  in  an  adequate  manner,  the  educational 
contributions  of  the  man  in  whose  honor  we  are  assembled. 
Your  attention  is,  therefore,  invited  to  a  brief  discussion  of 
only  three  important  phases  of  a  life  all  of  which,  it  may  be 
truthfully  said,  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  education. 

I.  Professional  study  of  education 

The  first  precious  gift  which  Dr.  Harris  laid  upon  the  edu¬ 
cational  altar  was  a  continuous,  conscientious,  thoro,  scientific, 
and  philosophic  study  of  the  profession  of  teaching.  More 
than  any  other  man  of  his  generation  did  he  have  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  various  phases  of  educational  theory 
and  practise.  There  had  been  great  educational  leaders  in 
this  country  before  his  day.  Horace  Mann,  for  example,  man¬ 
ifested  great  insight  with  respect  to  popular  education,  and 
there  had  been  men  of  marked  ability  in  the  college  world; 
but,  unquestionably.  Dr.  Harris  was  our  first  truly  great  edu¬ 
cational  philosopher,  the  first  American  who,  because  of  long 
and  earnest  study  of  the  psychology,  the  history,  and  the 
philosophy  of  education,  was  prepared,  and,  therefore,  was  en¬ 
titled  to  speak  with  such  confidence  as  was  enjoyed  by  none 
of  his  predecessors  in  this  country  and  by  exceedingly  few, 
if  any,  of  his  contemporaries.  When  we  remember  that  some¬ 
times,  in  quarters  least  expected,  there  is  entertained  the  be- 

^  A  paper  read  at  a  memorial  service  held  in  honor  of  W.  T.  Harris 
by  the  Students’  Association  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  January  25,  1910. 
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lief  that  for  the  teacher  no  professional  study  of  education 
whatever  is  necessary,  and  when  we  not  infrequently  hear  the 
contention  that  the  completion  of  three  or  four  more  or  less 
elementary  and  introductory  courses  in  the  study  of  education 
is  all-sufficient,  we  have  all  the  greater  admiration  for  him 
who  demonstrated  the  worth  and  the  wisdom  of  life-long  de¬ 
votion  to  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with  the  progress 
of  the  school  and  the  welfare  of  the  race. 

It  was  by  means  of  his  philosophic  study  of  education  that 
Dr.  Harris  attained  remarkable  insight  into  its  several  prob¬ 
lems.  Dissatisfied  with  partial  views,  he  sought  for  the  ulti¬ 
mate  meanings  of  things,  it  being  the  universal  alone  with 
which  he  could  be  content.  Accordingly,  the  narrow,  one¬ 
sided  aims  often  proposed  for  education  by  laymen  or  super¬ 
ficial  educational  amateurs  seem  trifling  in  comparison  with 
his  view  upon  the  same  subject.  With  him,  education  is  a 
world-building  process,  whether  considered  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  civilization  or  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual. 
(With  him,  education  has  for  its  supreme  end  the  elevation  of 
the  individual  to  the  level  of  the  species  or,  in  other  words, 
the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  environment  so  that 
he  may  participate  in  the  blessings,  in  the  activities,  and  in 
the  progress  of  the  institutions  into  which  he  is  born,  and  in 
which  he  is  to  live  his  physical  and  spiritual  life.  This  eleva¬ 
tion,  however,  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  a  mechanical,  but 
by  a  self-active  process,  and  is  to  lead  to  the  self-determination 
of  the  individual.  Education,  as  Dr.  Harris  understood  it, 
is  distinctively  a  means  of  sociological  evolution.  He  consid¬ 
ered  it  a  truism  that  “  man  has  two  natures,  one  as  animal, 
as  individual,  as  passive  product  of  heredity,  and  of  his  phys¬ 
ical  environment,  and  the  other  nature  realized  in  institutions, 
as  the  family,  civil  society,  the  church,  and  the  state.” 

So  his  splendid  professional  study  brought  to  him  clearness, 
as  well  as  breadth  and  depth,  of  thinking  concerning  the 
manifold  means  by  which  man  is  to  accomplish  the  end  in 
education.  It  was  his  ability  to  think  into  unity  the  great 
diversity  of  elements  found  in  the  complex  problems  that 
enabled  him  to  evaluate  in  a  masterful  way  the  culture-. 
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materials  for  the  elementary  school,  for  the  secondary  school, 
for  the  college,  and  for  the  university,  and  that  gave  him  the 
power  to  designate,  without  difficulty,  the  respective  functions 
of  the  traditional  studies,  as  well  as  the  newer  ones,  including 
object  lessons,  the  natural  sciences,  modern  languages,  and 
vocational  subjects.  It  is  not  surprizing  that  this  extremely 
delicate  and  difficult  task  could  be  so  easily  accomplished  by 
him,  for  he  was  accustomed  for  years  and  years  to  commune 
with  such  choice  spirits  as  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Comenius, 
Fichte,  Rousseau,  Kant,  Herbart,  Hegel,  and  Rosenkranz,  and 
he  had  thereby  endowed  himself  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
centuries.  This  training  enabled  him,  as  Emerson  would  say, 
to  resist  the  usurpation  of  particulars,  to  penetrate  to  the 
catholic  sense  of  things,  to  disregard  what  the  mere  moment 
might  dictate,  and  to  listen  for  what  the  years  and  the  cen¬ 
turies  might  say.^ 

Again  it  was  his  splendid  professional  study  that  led  him 
to  adopt  sane  theories  concerning  problems  relating  to  pro¬ 
fessional  education,  including  the  professional  education  of 
the  teacher.  From  this  same  source  he  was  qualified  to  speak 
convincingly  concerning  rational  method  in  instruction,  in 
school  management,  and  in  the  larger  field  of  school  adminis¬ 
tration  and  supervision. 

The  one  comprehensive  result  of  his  really  marvelous  in¬ 
vestigation  of  educational  problems,  and  that  which  unified 
his  thinking  into  a  consistent  whole,  was  an  unconquerable 
faith  that  education,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  the  great  agency 
by  which  the  amelioration  of  the  race  and  its  salvation  from 
ignorance  and  superstition  and  poverty  and  immorality  and 
crime  are  to  be  achieved.  He  believed,  with  Emerson,  “  that 
our  education  should  be  brave  and  preventive;  that  politics 
is  an  after  work,  a  poor  patching;  that  we  are  always  a  little 
late;  that  the  evil  is  done,  the  law  is  past,  and  we  begin  the 
uphill  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  that  of  which  we  ought  to 
have  prevented  the  enacting;  that  we  shall  one  day  learn  to 
supersede  politics  by  education;  that  what  we  call  our  root- 
and-branch  reforms  of  slavery,  war,  gambling,  and  intemper- 
*  See  Emerson’s  Essay  on  Montaigne,  last  two  paragraphs. 
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ance  is  only  medicating  the  symptoms;  that  we  might  begin 
higher  up,  namely,  in  education.”  ^ 

2.  Addresses  and  writings 

The  second  great  contribution  of  Dr.  Harris  to  educational 
history  consists  of  books  and  articles  which  he  wrote,  and 
addresses  which  he  delivered.  His  activities  in  these  direc¬ 
tions  were  extraordinary  with  respect  to  quantity,  to  quality, 
and  to  the  range  of  subjects  treated.  A  bibliography  of  his 
writings,  prepared  by  Henry  Ridgely  Evans,  and  published 
in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1907,  contains  479  different  titles.  The  reading  of  this 
bibliography  alone  would  consume  more  time  than  has  been 
set  apart  for  the  exercises  of  the  evening. 

Among  the  books  which  he  wrote  are  Hegel’s  Logic,  which 
is  a  critical  exposition  of  the  genesis  of  the  categories  of  the 
mind ;  Psychologic  foundations  of  education,  in  the  thirty-nine 
chapters  of  which  the  author  sets  forth  the  psychological  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  more  important  educational  factors  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  its  schools.  In  the  ’70’s  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
in  collaboration  with  Superintendent  A.  J.  Rickoff  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  Professor  Mark  Bailey  of  Yale  University,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  valuable  series  of  readers  for  use  in  the  elementary 
schools;  for  a  number  of  years  before  his  death  he  was 
editor  of  Webster’s  International  dictionary;  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  from  1867,  he  was  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
speculative  philosophy,  and  was  the  chief  contributor  to  its 
columns.  As  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis 
he  prepared  thirteen  annual  reports  that  established  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  educational  thinker  of  the  highest  rank.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  these  reports  the  French  government  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  titles  of  Officer  of  the  Academy,  and 
Officer  of  Public  Instruction.  Many  reforms  which  have,  in 
recent  years,  found  their  way  into  the  public  schools  thruout 
the  country  were  first  ably  advocated  in  these  reports.  From 
1889  to  1906  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  submitting  its  annual  reports,  which  commanded 
*  From  Emerson’s  Essay  on  Culture. 
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the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  educational  public  thruout 
the  world.  For  many  years  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Education  Series,  published  by  the  Appletons,  writing 
for  each  volume  of  the  series  a  preface,  and  sometimes  an 
introduction,  the  preface  and  the  introduction  in  more  than 
one  instance  being  of  greater  worth  than  the  contents  of  the 
work  itself. 

In  hundreds  of  articles  which  he  wrote  were  discust  all  the 
educational  questions  that  have  been  raised  in  the  last  half 
century,  a  period  which  seemed  to  devote  itself  to  educational 
inquiry  and  criticism.  Here  are  some  titles,  taken  almost  at 
random:  Textbooks,  their  use  and  abuse;  The  defect  in  the 
graded  school  system;  Pestalozzinism;  Coeducation  of  the 
sexes;  Industrial  education;  The  value  of  each  branch  of  study 
in  giving  man  the  mastery  of  his  instrumentalities;  Libraries; 
Oral  instruction, — prescription  of  its  province  in  education; 
Art  instruction;  Grammar  as  an  intellectual  culture  study; 
A  brief  for  Latin;  The  education  of  women;  The  high  school; 
Promotion  and  classification  of  pupils;  A  national  university; 
School  hygiene ;  Moral  education ;  Culture  and  discipline  versus 
information  and  dexterity;  The  kindergarten — its  philosophy; 
On  the  nature  of  play;  Pedagogics  as  a  province  of  education; 
Thoughts  on  the  history  of  education;  The  place  of  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  modern  education;  Educational  psy¬ 
chology;  Elective  studies;  The  church,  the  state,  and  the 
school;  Chairs  of  pedagogics;  The  modern  growth  of  cities 
and  the  education  demanded  thereby;  Compulsory  education 
in  relation  to  crime  and  social  morals ;  Art  education  the  true 
industrial  education;  University  and  school  extension;  Voca¬ 
tion  versus  culture,  or  the  two  aspects  of  education;  Grading 
in  country  schools;  Simplified  spelling;  Curriculum  for  sec¬ 
ondary  schools;  Education  for  negroes;  The  old  psychology 
versus  the  new;  and  The  future  of  the  normal  school. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Harris  was  the  most  conspicuous  and 
the  most  useful  member  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  annual  proceedings  of  that  organization  were  en¬ 
riched  by  the  papers  which  he  read,  as  well  as  by  the  reports 
which  he  made.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
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Fifteen,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  the 
Correlation  of  Studies.  The  report  of  this  sub-committee, 
which  was,  of  course,  written  by  himself,  is  an  epoch-making 
contribution  to  educational  literature,  and  has,  perhaps,  had 
more  to  do  than  any  other  single  publication  with  the  rational¬ 
izing  of  pedagogic  thinking  concerning  the  course  of  study. 
To  some  of  the  minor  details  of  that  report  it  is  believed 
by  some  reputable  schoolmen  that  valid  objections  can  be 
offered;  but  the  fundamental  contentions  have  not  been  success¬ 
fully  questioned,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
this  report  will  become  one  of  the  educational  classics  of 
America. 

Dr.  Harris,  furthermore,  rendered  conspicuous  service  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rural  Schools,  serving  as 
chairman,  and  writing  the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  In¬ 
struction  and  Discipline.  Here,  again,  he  manifested  his 
ability  as  an  educational  leader,  for  he  submitted  a  clear  and 
cogent  presentation  of  rural  educational  reforms  which  relate 
to  instruction  and  to  the  course  of  study,  and  which  have  been 
receiving  the  serious  consideration  of  the  states  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  since  the  publication  of  that  report  in  1897. 

Of  the  addresses  which  he  delivered  before  educational, 
philosophic,  literary,  penological,  and  other  societies,  it  may 
be  said  that  none  was  the  result  of  immature  reflection;  that 
each  of  the  addresses,  tho  brief  in  compass,  was  comprehensive 
in  outline  and  unified  in  structure.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
number  of  these  addresses  was  so  great,  but  the  superior 

quality  of  their  content  is  even  more  remarkable. 

» 

3.  Executive  work 

A  third  contribution  made  by  Dr.  Harris  to  educational 
progress  was  his  splendid  service  in  the  realm  of  educational 
administration  and  supervision.  While  he  was  blest  with 
great  information  and  insight  gained  by  professional  study, 
and  while  he  was  unusually  gifted  with  ability  to  present,  by 
voice  and  by  pen,  the  results  of  that  study,  yet,  philosopher 
tho  he  was,  he,  like  Miles  Standish,  could  both  write  and 
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fight.  In  the  practical  realm  of  realizing  educational  ideals 
his  talents  were  as  conspicuous  as  in  the  realms  of  the  student 
and  of  the-  author.  During  the  thirteen  years  he  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  in  St.  Louis  they  were  organized  into  a 
really  efficient,  unified  system,  and  came  to  occupy  first  rank 
among  the  city  schools  of  the  nation.  It  was  largely  thru 
the  labors  which  he  performed  and  directed  that  the  high 
school,  whose  very  existence  had  frequently  been  in  danger, 
was  established  upon  a  permanent  foundation ;  that  the  kinder¬ 
garten  was  incorporated  into  the  system  of  public  schools; 
that  the  city  normal  school  became  a  really  serviceable  agent 
of  progress;  that  the  interval  of  promotion  was  shortened, 
thus  breaking  up  the  compulsory  lock-step  movement  of  pupils ; 
that  the  elementary  school  and  its  teacher  attained  dignity  and 
respect;  that  the  school  principal  became  a  responsible  and 
useful  factor  in  school  administration  and  supervision;  that 
problems  relating  to  school  buildings  came  to  be  considered 
worthy  of  scientific  treatment,  and  that  the  profession  of 
school  architecture  came  to  be  regarded  with  favor  by  the 
public  at  large;  that  physical  education  received  such  approval 
as  to  be  deemed  an  indispensable  element  in  the  public  school 
system;  that  the  school  library  was  established  as  an  important 
adjunct  to  other  instructional  forces;  that  the  movement  to 
dignify  the  office  of  the  school  trustee,  and  to  select  him 
because  of  his  honesty,  his  competency,  and  his  interest  in 
educational  affairs  grew  in  vigor  and  in  popular  favor;  and 
that  militant  public  opinion  was  aroused  in  behalf  of  the 
several  phases  of  school  improvement. 

In  an  article  which  he  contributed  to  the  Educational 
Review  in  1892,  he  accurately  and  adequately  describes  the 
functions  of  the  ideal  school  superintendent,  functions  which 
he  himself  had  discharged  with  rare  fidelity  and  success.  Here 
is  the  concluding  and  summarizing  paragraph  of  that  article :  * 

The  efficient  superintendent,  therefore,  sets  into  working  order  three 
educative  influences  to  support  the  one  great  work  of  education  in  the 
school  system :  namely,  an  educative  influence  in  wise  measures  and  cor¬ 
rect  insight,  for  members  of  the  school  board;  second,  an  educative 
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influence,  resulting  in  insight  into  methods  and  a  growth  in  personal 
self-control,  and  besides  these  a  culture  in  literature  and  art  and  science, 
for  the  teachers ;  thirdly,  for  the  community,  an  enlightened  public  opinion 
which  knows  what  the  schools  are  actually  doing,  and  can  intelligently 
explain  merits  and  defects,  and  tell  what  changes  are  desirable  for  on¬ 
ward  progress. 

When,  in  1889,  President  Harrison  appointed  Dr.  Harris 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  school  men  thruout 
the  country  most  emphatically  approved  the  choice,  and  proph¬ 
esied  that  great  things  would  be  accomplished  by  the  new 
commissioner.  In  the  seventeen  years  of  service  in  that  office, 
he  more  than  fulfilled  the  prophecies  made  when  he  entered 
upon  its  labors.  His  protracted,  thoughtful  study  of  profes¬ 
sional  problems,  his  sharing  with  his  fellowmen  by  means  of 
oral  and  written  discourse  the  fruits  of  that  study,  and  his 
practical  administration  of  the  affairs  of  a  great  city  school 
system  equipped  him  admirably  for  the  larger  contributions 
he  was  to  make  to  educational  history.  The  annual  reports 
published  during  his  commissionership  are  jxjsitive  and  en¬ 
during  evidence  that  the  work  of  the  bureau  properly  admin¬ 
istered  is  valuable  to  the  nation,  contributing  in  high  degree 
to  that  unification  which  is  essential  to  our  educational  prog¬ 
ress.  These  reports  furnish  abundant  testimony  that  Dr. 
Harris’s  labors  in  connection  with  the  bureau  were  eminently 
successful,  for  in  Washington,  as  in  St.  Louis,  he  manifested 
the  rare  combination  of  philosophical  insight  and  practical 
executive  power.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
worth  of  these  reports  for,  in  a  very  significant  sense,  they 
have  become  a  kind  of  educational  clearing  house,  not  only 
for  the  United  States,  but  also  for  the  civilized  world.  As 
a  result  of  the  demonstration  of  its  worth  by  Dr.  Harris  and 
his  worthy  successor,  the  bureau  should  be  elevated  into  a 
department  whose  head  should  have  the  rank  of  a  cabinet 
officer. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  for  Dr.  Harris  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  national  office,  for  neither  provincialism  nor  in¬ 
tolerance  could  find  a  resting  place  in  his  soul.  He  was  greatly 
concerned  with  the  promotion  of  educational  progress  in  the 
North,  in  the  East,  in  the  West,  and  especially  in  the  South, 
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with  whose  people  he  sympathized  in  their  efforts  to  solve 
their  peculiarly  difficult  problems  in  education.  In  one  of  his 
addresses,  delivered  in  a  national  congress  of  education,  he 
referred  to  the  struggles  of  the  South,  remarking  that  the 
percentage  of  its  pyopulation  attending  school  is  very  large, 
as  large  as  that  of  Saxony  even,  and  then  he  adds  that  “  this 
is  a  wonderful  showing  for  the  wisdom  and  self-sacrifice  of 
tlie  Southern  people,  who  are,  indeed,  building  a  New  South, 
with  the  school  as  its  corner  stone.” 

4.  Conclusion 

Many  and  varied  were  Dr.  Harris’s  contributions  in  the 
realms  of  professional  study,  productive  authorship,  and  school 
administration.  In  each  realm  he  was  remarkably  efficient  in 
service  and,  what  is  rarer  still,  was  entirely  free  from  officious¬ 
ness  or  offensiveness  in  performance.  The  latter  especially 
charming  attribute  of  his  personality  was,  no  doubt,  born  of 
the  fact  that,  as  Plato  would  say,  “  He  had  tasted  how  sweet 
and  blest  a  possession  philosophy  is,  and  had,  accordingly, 
become  a  thoroly  just  man,”  a  just  man  being  one, — to  again 
quote  from  Plato — who  “  does  not  permit  the  several  elements 
within  him  to  meddle  with  one  another  or  any  of  them  to  do 
tlie  work  of  others,  but  he  sets  in  order  his  own  inner  life,  and 
is  his  own  master,  and  at  peace  with  himself ;  and  when  he 
has  bound  together  the  three  principles  with  him  .  .  .  and 

is  no  longer  many,  but  has  become  one  entirely  temperate  and 
perfectly  adjusted  nature,  then  he  will  begin  to  act,  if  he  is 
to  act,  whether  in  a  matter  of  property  or  in  the  treatment 
of  the  body  or  some  affair  of  politics  or  private  business;  in 
all  of  which  cases  he  will  think  and  call  just  and  good  action 
that  which  preserves  and  cooperates  with  this  condition,  and 
the  knowledge  which  presides  over  this,  wisdom;  and  unjust 
action  that  which  at  any  time  destroys  this,  and  the  opinion 
which  presides  over  unjust  action,  ignorance.”  ® 

When  the  Carnegie  foundation  conferred  upon  Dr.  Harris, 
in  1906,  the  highest  retiring  allowance  permitted  by  its  rules, 
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an  annual  income  of  three  thousand  dollars,  it  was  an  honor 
most  worthily  bestowed,  because  his  was  a  truly  great  spirit, 
accomplishing  great  things  in  a  great  way,  and  because  the 
contributions  of  his  life-work  constitute  an. imperishable  in¬ 
heritance  of  American  education. 

W.  S.  Sutton 


University  of  Texas 


COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM :  A  REPLY 

To  the  editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 

In  Mr.  George  Archibald  Clark’s  article  on  this  subject  in 
your  issue  of  June  last  he  advances  views  so  at  variance  with 
educational  experience  here  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  these  contrasts. 

In  his  exclusion  of  what  he  calls  non-essentials,  he  says 
arithmetic,  spelling,  penmanship,  composition,  and  geography 
should  be  “  cut  out  ”  as  formal  subjects,  because  proper  com¬ 
mand  of  them  should  be  acquired  in  the  grade  schools.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  this  is  not  done  in  Washington  schools.  I  can  not 
think  we  are  so  far  behind  any  considerable  section  of  the 
country  because,  if  so.  Congress  would  have  long  since  told 
not  only  ys,  but  the  whole  land. 

Again,  he  calculates  eight  hours  weekly  for  one  year  as 
sufficient  to  turn  out  competent  stenographers  and  typewriters, 
acquainted  with  the  legal  forms  and  usual  phrases,  but  that  is 
an  utter  impossibility  with  us.  I  can  not  believe  that  our 
pupils  are  below  the  average  in  natural  ability,  as  among  the 
parents  are  representatives  from  neary  every  state  in  the  Union. 

His  conception  of  these  schools  seems  to  be  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  ours.  He  seeems  to  consider  them  nine-tenths  the 
same  as  the  regular  culture  schools,  as  he  allows  one-tenth  of 
the  total  time  to  these  technical  branches,  and  insists  that  the 
remaining  nine-tenths  should  be  devoted  to  the  classics,  his¬ 
tory,  literature,  and  sciences,  all  of  them  being  included  in  the 
classical,  college,  and  preparatory  course.  But  our  problem 
here  is  different,  perhaps  because  of  different  conditions.  With 
us  every  year  there  are  several  hundred  young  people  who 
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wish,  primarily,  this  technical  instruction;  secondarily,  these 
liberal  branches,  a  state  of  affairs  that  appears  to  be  opposite 
to  his  notions.  It  seems  best  to  us  to  provide  for  this  applied 
instruction  as  the  leading  purpose,  and  to  graft  on  to  that  as 
much  of  general  culture  as  the  time  and  circumstances  will 
allow  to  be  logically  correlated  with  the  central  aim. 

We  find  numbers  of  these  students  that  would  refuse  to  go 
four  years  to  a  high  school  while  giving  up  nine-tenths  of 
their  strength  to  studies  introductory  to  a  field  that  they  are 
never  to  enter.  Are  they  not  right  in  declining  to  be  a  Moses, 
painfully  climbing  a  high  mountain  in  order  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  a  land  that  they  will  never  set  foot  upon? 

If  any  experiment  is  to  be  judged  by  its  results,  then  our 
course  has  been  amply  justified.  The  Business  High  School 
here  has  been  in  existence  about  twenty  years,  and  during  that 
time  has  grown  from  a  couple  of  hundred  pupils  to  over  one 
thousand.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to 
every  advocate  of  general  education  that  the  course  of  study 
has  been  extended  from  two  years  to  four,  tho  at  present 
only  a  small  percentage  take  the  advanced  work.  These 
added  studies  include  commercial  history,  economics,  a  for¬ 
eign  language,  and  two  sciences.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
more  than  a  word  on  the  technical  attainments,  as  the  gradu¬ 
ates,  even  of  the  two  years’  course,  have  been  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  whole  thruout  the  career  of  the  institution. 

C.  Meriwether 

Washington,  D.  C,  Business  High  School 


STRAWS.  STICKS,  AND  DUST:  AN  APPRECIATION 
AND  A  REPLY 

The  article  entitled  Straws,  sticks,  and  dust,  which  appeared 
in  llie  January  (1910)  number  of  the  Educational  Review 
is.  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  stimulating  I  have  read  in 
years.  I  am  sure  that  the  Professor  speaks  for  a  large  number 
of  teachers  of  like  training  with  himself.  I  know  that  my 
own  experiences  tally  with  his  so  closely  as  to  be  inseparable, 
with  the  one  distinction  that  my  specialty  is  biology  instead 
of  Latin. 
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I  only  disagree  with  the  Professor’s  opinion  of  the  elective 
system.  A  product  of  the  elective  system  (from  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  College  of  Hard  Knocks  it  is  still  possible  to  elect 
the  idealistic),  most  of  my  teaching  has  been  in  schools  where 
the  studies  are  largely  or  entirely  elective.  Tho  only  one  of 
the  rank  and  file  myself,  a  teacher  in  a  high  school  with  more 
than  a  thousand  pupils,  my  students,  young  men  and  women 
of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  years  of  age,  are  eager  to  ask 
advice  on  their  present  or  prospective  studies. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  his  statement  that  he  has  not  subscribed 
to  the  spelling  reform  when  his  article  is  printed  with  many 
words  altered  to  suit  the  findings  of  the  spelling  reform  board. 

But  both  these  points  are  inconsequential.  I  alternately 
laughed  and  applauded  all  thru  the  reading  of  this  vigorous, 
wholesome,  manly  presentation,  both  idealistic  and  practical, 
of  what  are  the  heartfelt  views  of  thousands  of  us  who  are 
in  the  teaching  (dare  I  say  profession?)  to  stay,  and  who  are 
sick  unto  death  of  the  molly-coddling  or  “  big  I  and  little 
you  ”  attitude  of  the  average  professional  vendor  of  platitudes 
and  specialist  in  education. 

And  yet  I  do  not  quite  believe  that  there  is  thruout  the 
educational  world  “  a  certain  dull  insistence  on  the  money 
value  of  education,”  however  much  it  may  seem  to  be  to  the 
fore.  It  is  true  that  engineering,  medicine,  law’,  are  the  Mecca 
for  thousands  who  haven’t  a  thought  above  a  dollar,  while 
Greek  and  lyric  poetry  are  neglected  by  virile  men,  but  the 
w'orld  is  wide,  and  there  are  still  those  who  follow  the  plead¬ 
ings  of  the  soul  rather  than  of  the  pocketbook.  It  is  true 
that  I  teach  in  a  high  school  rather  than  accept  a  smaller 
salary  in  a  college,  but  then  I  do  not  count,  for  I  am  only  a 
“  beast  who  believes  married  women  should  bear  children,” 
as  a  club  woman  once  said,  and  I  have  six  children.  One 
might  be  justified  in  thinking  them  acutely  dynamic  regulators 
of  the  money  value  of  my  education,  but  it  has  not  proven  so. 
I  earned  as  much  when  I  had  but  a  high  school  education  and 
only  tw’o  children  as  I  do  now  when  my  university  has  given 
me  every  academic  honor  within  its  power. 

My  advanced  work  was  done  in  fields  far  removed  from  any 
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utilitarian  value,  and  there  are  many  more  students  like  me. 
My  courses  in  botany,  zoology,  and  hygiene  are  overcrowded 
with  students  who  are  frankly  told  at  the  beginning  that  there 
is  nothing  of  any  direct  money  value  in  the  subjects  as  pre¬ 
sented.  The  whole  science  work  is  presented  to  give  them 
a  certain  viewpoint,  to  combat  superstition,  and  to  put  in  its 
stead  physical  and  mental  health,  to  show  that  all  life  is  one, 
and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  raise  life’s  standards,  to  take  nothing 
for  granted  because  it  rests  on  precedent  and  authority  un¬ 
founded,  but  to  cleave  to  the  truth  regardless  of  what  it  costs. 

And  these  young  people,  immature  tho  they  may  be,  can  and 
do  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  great  idealism  which  dominates 
the  heart  of  science,  and  they  learn  that  on  this  idealism,  and 
not  on  materialism,  rest  the  eternal  principles  of  honor,  justice, 
morality,  truth.  Tho  we  working  scientists  be  charged  with 
materialism,  and  often  rightly  so,  there.are  no  great  discoveries 
or  advances  without  the  seer  or  the  idealist  in  science. 

Thus,  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  the  human  race  is  served  best 
by  idealism,  the  true  utilitarianism. 

And  tho  “  there  be  confusion  in  the  land  and  much  wagging 
of  tongues  and  vain  babbling  of  speech,”  take  heart.  Professor. 
For  as  long  as  the  Californian  hills  are  bathed  in  rose,  purple, 
and  cobalt,  as  long  as  the  western  winds  bring  renewed  energy 
each  year  to  the  bare  brown  chaparral,  as  long  as  the  stars 
shine  forth  and  little  children  gaze  upon  them  in  love  and 
wonder,  so  long  shall  there  be  idealists,  and  the  land  shall 
not  die. 


University  of  Nevada 


Albert  C.  Herre 


SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  IN  EDUCATION 

It  might  be  suggested  to  Mr.  Edgar  J.  Levey,  whose  recent 
letter  to  the  New  York  Sun  was  quoted  at  length  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  February,  that  neither  abuse  of 
one’s  opponents  nor  dogmatic  assertion  constitutes  argument. 
Perhaps  the  “  grotesque  propaganda  ”  of  the  women  teachers 
“  excites  disgust,”  perhaps  their  supporters  are  guilty  of  “  op¬ 
portune  sycophancy,”  the  taxpayers  of  “  flaccid  indifference,” 
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the  public  of  “  stupid  unconcern,”  but  no  set  of  people  who  are 
whole-heartedly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  may  be 
denominated  “  hypocrites  ” — except,  of  course,  in  a  Levitical 
sense. 

“  The  Interborough  Association  of  Women  Teachers,”  says 
Mr.  Levey,  “  would  have  the  city  ignore  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Shall  this  law  also  be  ignored  in  all  the  other  city 
departments  in  the  fixing  of  salaries  ?  Shall  it  also  be  ignored 
in  the  purchase  of  materials  and  supplies?  What  limit,  if  any, 
shall  be  set  to  this  new  standard  of  privilege  which  is  to  turn 
our  bureaucracy  into  a  veritable  aristocracy?  ” 

In  this  statement  Mr.  Levey  compares  things  which  are  not 
comparable — rather  an  elementary  mistake  in  logic.  The  years 
of  special  training  required  of  teachers,  as  well  as  the  exacting 
and,  the  old-fashioned  among  us  still  think,  holy  nature  of  their 
work,  would  seem  to  put  them  in  a  different  class  from  the 
unskilled  laborers  employed  by  the  city — snow-shovelers,  for 
example.  Nor  can  they  be  lumped  with  “  materials  and  sup¬ 
plies  ”  any  more  than  you  can  multiply  nights  by  cats  and  get 
eternal  bliss. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  fetish  of  commercialists 
in  education,  is  continually  being  modified  or  even  set  aside  in 
its  own  particular  domain,  that  of  trade.  Sweat-shop  labor  is 
cheap,  the  commodities  produced  by  it  may  be  obtained  at  a 
ridiculously  low  price,  and  yet  there  are  many  persons  who 
cheerfully  pay  more  for  the  same  article  out  of  considerations 
of  humanity  or,  perhaps,  dread  of  infectious  disease.  Child 
labor  is  cheap  and  the  supply  on  the  increase,  but  the  statutes 
of  many  states  make  its  use  illegal.  There  is,  too,  even  in  the 
world  of  trade,  such  a  thing  as  ultimate  gain  to  be  set  over 
against  the  immediate  receipt  of  dollars  and  cents.  And  so, 
shorter  working  hours,  sanitary  conditions  in  workrooms, 
holidays  have  come  to  modify  the  rigidity  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

In  so  complex  a  matter  as  education  the  rigidity  of  the  law 
must  be  still  further  modified.  Why  is  a  Sabbatical  year 
given  in  many  colleges?  Plenty  of  professors  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  work  year  in  and  year  out  with  long  hours  and  large 
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classes,  until  they  degenerated  into  mechanical  drudges.  But 
here  the  college  administration  is  wise  and  sees  that  leisure 
for  travel,  wider  reading,  periods  of  uninterrupted  research 
increase  a  teacher’s  worth  and  so  benefit  the  college.  Nor 
would  the  city  “  violate  the  specific  pledge  of  trusteeship  to¬ 
ward  its  taxpayers  proclaimed  in  the  Charter”  if  it  were 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  its  women  teachers  so  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  secure  more  of  the  daily  comforts  of  life 
than  a  hall  bedroom  implies  and  make  reasonable  provision 
for  old  age. 

As  to  Mr.  Levey’s  hint — evidently  thrown  in  for  good 
measure — that  women  teachers  use  a  large  part  of  their 
salary  for  “  mere  pin  money,”  the  present  writer  showed  in  a 
letter  to  the  Evening  Post,  dated  February  20,  1908,  that  in 
one  of  the  city  high  schools  ninety-one  per  cent,  of  the  women 
had  one  or  more  persons  dependent  upon  her,  either  wholly 
or  in  part.  In  most  cases  it  was  an  aged  father  or  mother,  in 
some  the  education  of  younger  brothers  or  sisters.  One 
woman  held  herself  largely  responsible  for  the  five  children 
of  a  dead  brother,  and  another  took  entire  care  of  a  bed¬ 
ridden  mother  and  aged  aunt.  Nor,  as  was  there  said,  is  this 
outlay  in  the  nature  of  an  investment  (unless  it  be  treasure  in 
heaven).  A  man  looks  to  his  children  for  support  in  old  age, 
but  those  for  whom  a  woman  cares — for  the  most  part — will 
be  gone  when  she  is  old  and  needs  help. 

“  If,”  says  Mr.  Levey,  “  women  in  the  public  schools  can 
properly  perform  all  the  functions  of  men  at  a  smaller  wage, 
then  in  the  interest  of  honest  and  economical  government  by 
all  means  get  rid  of  the  men.  But  this  is  not  claimed.”  It  is 
precisely  what  is  claimed  and  all  that  is  claimed.  Otherwise, 
“  Equal  pay  for  equal  work  ”  would  be  the  fallacy  Mr.  Levey 
calls  it.  Women  are  doing  the  same  grade  of  work  as  men 
and  are  doing  it  as  satisfactorily.  They  are  doing  as  much 
work,  in  some  cases  even  more  (see  a  letter  by  the  present 
writer,  also  to  the  Evening  Post,  dated  December  14,  1908). 
Nor  was  there  ever  any  question  of  their  equal  or  superior 
fitness  until  the  matter  came  to  be  one  of  dollars  and  cents.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  violation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to 
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have  any  men  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Why  are  they 
there?  Because,  contrary  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
it  is  thought  that  the  influence  of  men,  at  least  some  men,  is 
needed  in  education,  and  also— this  is  never  omitted — they 
are  needed  to  superintend  athletics,  which,  by  the  way,  could 
be  looked  after  much  better  by  a  paid  coach. 

In  conclusion  we  are  told  that  for  the  city  “  to  yield  to 
these  demands  [of  the  women  teachers]  means  an  immense 
obstacle  to  the  solution  of  its  many  pressing  problems  of  civic 
progress  and  development.”  This  would  be  serious  if  it  were 
true.  Two  measures  of  relief  suggest  themselves:  first,  instead 
of  putting  up  more  school  buildings  at  an  enormous  cost  and 
packing  children  into  them  like  sardines  to  justify  the  ex¬ 
pense,  smaller  and  less  expensive  buildings  might  be  put  up,  or 
buildings  already  standing  might  be  bought  and  turned  into 
schoolrooms.  It  does  not  take  much  fitting  up  to  make  a 
schoolroom,  given  a  real  teacher,  a  class  of  children,  and  a 
blackboard,  if,  that  is  to  say,  education  is  the  primary  object 
in  view  and  not  the  creation  of  huge  educational  machines  too 
large  for  one  man  to  handle.  Second,  and  this  is  a  hard  say¬ 
ing,  if  sinecures  held  by  politicians  (like  Cicero,  nomina  non 
nomino)  were  lopped  off;  if  appropriations,  repairs,  and 
supplies  were  lifted  out  of  the  realm  of  farce;  as,  for  instance, 
certain  Windsor  chairs  worth  about  sixty  cents,  for  which 
the  city  paid  twenty-two  dollars  and  a  half  each;  if,  in  a  word, 
the  interests  of  taxpayers  were  protected  against  graft,  “  hon¬ 
est  ”  and  otherwise,  the  city  would  save  enough  money  to 
meet,  and  more  than  meet,  the  just  demands  of  the  women 
teachers.  Here  is  a  possibility  of  “  civic  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment,”  and,  at  the  present  writing,  it  almost  seems  as  tho 
it  were  going  to  be  realized. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Eliz.\beth  DU  Bois  Peck 
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REVIEWS 

American  education— By  Andrew  S.  Draper.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 

Company,  1909.  383  p.  $2.00  net. 

Twenty-six  addresses  bearing  upon  and  treating  of  (i)  Or¬ 
ganization  of  schools,  (2)  Elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
(3)  The  college  and  the  university,  (4)  Special  aspects  and 
problems. 

Coming  to  the  task  of  school  administration  after  twenty 
years  of  experience  and  active  interest  in  the  practical  side 
of  life,  Mr.  Draper  has  had  the  unique  opportunity  of  service 
in  the  great  states  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  His 
career  was  everywhere  marked  by  accomplishment  of  high 
order,  and  rewarded  by  the  approbation  of  the  leading  minds 
in  each  state.  His  directness  of  speech  and  manner,  his  cour¬ 
age,  his  high  character,  brought  to  him  early  in  his  educational 
career  the  responsibilities  of  leadership.  He  early  recognized 
the  obligations  and  duties  of  this  leadership  and  more,  I  think, 
than  any  other  educator  of  our  time,  Mr.  Draper  has  kept 
himself  near  to  the  people.  He  has,  therefore,  very  often 
been  able  to  reflect  the  public  attitude  upon  questions  before 
others  had  discovered  this  attitude.  He  thus  has  been  able 
to  reach  down  and  illumine  the  problem  pressing  for  solution 
below,  with  the  wisdom  and  power  of  a  great  practical  man 
of  affairs.  At  the  same  time  he  has  been  able  to  reach  up 
among  the  educational  leaders  and  clarify  for  them  the  real 
conditions  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  their  perspective  and  sense 
of  proportion. 

One  discovers,  therefore,  very  early  in  this  volume  points 
of  view  necessitated  by  the  approach  to  the  educational  prob¬ 
lem  under  many  different  conditions.  The  result  is  a  coherent, 
definite  treatment  not  at  all  to  be  expected  from  a  collection 
of  addresses.  These  papers,  delivered  at  various  times  and 
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places,  form  a  most  admirable,  well-balanced  treatise  on  cur¬ 
rent,  educational  problems,  a  volume  that  can  be  read  with 
profit  by  the  educator,  the  teacher,  and  the  parent.  Every 
administrator  will  see  reflected  in  these  pages  his  own  prob¬ 
lems,  and  will  be  greatly  helped  by  the  sane  treatment.  Every 
teacher  will  be  the  better  for  an  opportunity  to  read  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems  with  which  she  is  constantly  in  contact. 
Every  intelligent  parent  will  see  clearly  the  development  of 
the  schools  in  the  country,  their  aim  and  purpose,  and  will  have 
from  this  reading  a  rational  view  of  what  he  owes  to  them, 
and  what  these  schools  stand  for  to  him.  To  me  this  series 
of  addresses  have  been  both  stimulative  and  suggestive.  They 
serve  as  an  antidote  to  much  of  the  loose  writing  and  looser 
thinking  about  the  schools  in  the  current  press.  One  is  amazed 
that  such  valuable  information  and  demonstration  can  be 
found  in  a  collection  of  any  one  man’s  addresses. 

His  story  of  the  evolution  of  educational  purpose  in  the 
first  paper  forms  a  beautiful  picture.  His  conception  that 
“  it  is  the  operation,  not  the  mere  declaration  or  enactment  of 
our  governmental  system,  that  has  developed  popular  pur¬ 
pose  ”  attracts  attention.  He  understands,  too,  democracy’s 
difficulties ;  “  It  has  its  perplexities,  but  it  is  without  appre¬ 
hension.”  The  paper  on  The  legal  basis  of  the  schools 
is  particularly  illuminating;  it  makes  clear  to  the  layman  the 
march  of  the  schools  thru  the  courts  to  their  present  position. 
“  On  the  other  hand,  the  school  system  has  responsibility  and 
liability  as  well  as  authority.”  If  every  local  paper  would  re¬ 
print  the  chapter  on  The  crucial  test  of  the  public  schools, 
many  of  the  minor  troubles  which  so  seriously  affect  the  schools 
would  disappear.  Tho  close  to  the  common  people  in  his 
sympathies,  he  sees  clearly  that  “  advanced  learning  has  always 
been  the  forerunner  of  the  best  elementary  schools.  It  is  not 
the  lower  schools  which  sustain  the  high  schools,  but  it  is  the 
high  schools  which  lift  up  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.” 
His  insight  into  the  administration  problem  leads  him  to  say 
wisely,  “  Much  of  the  special  strength  and  glory  of  our  schools 
come  to  them  thru  that  popular  administration  which  is  often 
so  troublesome  and  obnoxious  to  teachers.”  .  .  .  “  It  seems 
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paradoxical  to  some  to  say  that  freedom  is  based  upon  re¬ 
straint.  It  is  true  of  all  freedom,  and  as  eminently  true  of 
educational  freedom  as  of  any  other,”  .  .  .  “  The  schools  can 
not  be  free  in  their  making  or  in  their  teaching  unless  there  is 
outside  pressure  in  the  way  of  legal  enactments  and  accepted 
understandings  which  keep  them  hard  at  designated  functions, 
and  unless  within  them  there  are  accepted  standards  and  ends 
of  teaching  sufficiently  defined  and  binding  to  assure  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  set  and  definite  tasks.”  ...”  With  the  limits 
and  requirements  so  defined,  and  with  sufficient  knowledge  that 
they  must  be  observed,  there  may  be  that  liberty  which  is 
necessary  to  act  upon  one's  own  thought  and  experience  and 
to  follow  one’s  own  ways,  which  is  so  vital  to  real  teaching.” 

One  is  continually  imprest  by  the  author’s  grasp  of  con¬ 
ditions,  his  thoro  mastery  of  his  subject  from  his  standpoint, 
and  the  glimpses  he  gives  from  time  to  time  of  the  stages 
thru  which  the  thinking  man  must  pass  in  attempting  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  complicated  problem  of  education  for  the  people, 
the  whole  people.  Mr.  Draper’s  volume  is  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  educational  literature. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass, 

Higher  education  of  boys  in  England — By  Cyril  Norwood,  M.A.,  and 

Arthur  Hope,  M.A.  London:  John  Murray.  xv-f568  p. 

When  Draper,  Jordan,  Russell,  Cooley,  and  others  tell  us 
that  the  high  school  is  now  the  weakest  member  of  the  triple 
alliance  in  American  education  and  needs  reforming,  many  a 
one,  like  a  writer  in  the  New  Bedford  Standard,  cries,  ”  Sh-h! 
Not  so  loud.  Those  people  who  have  always  been  opposed 
to  high  schools  will  hear  you.”  I  have  not  seen  anything 
in  this  country  quite  so  frank  and  comprehensive  as  this  latest 
English  review  of  secondary  education  in  Great  Britain,  writ¬ 
ten  by  two  schoolmasters,  in  a  manner  full  of  vigor,  fairness, 
courage,  and  breadth.  It  is  an  encyclopedia  of  high  school 
matters  up  to  date.  Hardly  a  problem  which  American 
secondary  school  teachers  in  America  are  facing  is  absent 
from  its  pages;  courses  of  study,  athletics,  students’  societies, 
school  excursions  and  camps,  examination  bugaboos,  marking 
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systems,  teachers’  wages,  tenure,  and  pensions,  with  dozens  of 
other  considerations  pertinent  to  us,  are  taken  up  in  lucid  detail, 
criticized  for  shortcomings,  and  supplemented  with  suggested 
remedies.  The  authors  have  enlisted  the  services  of  a  score 
of  specialists  who  contribute  as  many  chapters  on  phases  of 
secondary  school  procedure,  for  the  most  part  fitted  so  con¬ 
nectedly  with  the  other  chapters  as  to  show  a  well-formed  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  entire  series,  and  to  indicate  sufficient  conferences 
to  make  out  of  the  composite  result  a  piece  of  effective  work¬ 
manship. 

In  an  interesting  chapter  the  authors  trace  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  secondary  education  in  England  back  to  its  origins. 
They  show  freedom  from  prejudice  for  or  against  the  scho¬ 
lastic  traditions  which  bind  education  there  as  here;  but  they 
subject  everything  to  a  test  for  its  fitness  in  preparing  the  boy 
of  1910  for  the  duties  that  confront  him.  On  nearly  every 
page  the  American  reader  will  trace  the  beginnings  of  our 
own  high  school  questionables,  and  will  meet  the  old  defenses 
of  them  familiar  to  our  ears.  A  chapter  on  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  France  searches  that  country  for  successes,  and  details 
them  clearly.  Abuses  are  no  less  carefully  described.  With 
like  purpose  the  German  middle  schools  are  reviewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  boys  and  of  the  kind  of  men  they  become. 
America,  with  its  high  schools,  reviewed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  late  secretary  of  the  Mosely  Commission,  admittedly  pre¬ 
sents  a  more  puzzling  aspect.  In  the  East  the  effect  of 
the  early  combination  of  public  schools  with  the  work  of 
charitable  societies  is  contrasted  with  the  greater  democ¬ 
racy  and  progressiveness  of  high  schools  in  the  West.  Our 
desires  for  culture  as  well  as  for  getting  on  in  the  world 
are  seen,  contending  side  by  side  in  our  courses  of  study. 
We  seem  to  have  neglected  scholarship.  Our  high 
school  teachers  of  the  higher  branches  produce  no  original 
work.  We  have  been  diverted  to  description,  instruction,  and 
exhortation.  Hard  thought  by  the  high  school  teachers  is 
not  strikingly  evident  among  us.  We  are  too  easily  imprest 
by  a  stunning  high  school  building.  The  requirements  of  the 
universities,  a  constant  process  of  imitation  and  exchange  of 
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ideas,  are  tending  toward  a  few  leading  types  of  schools,  to 
one  or  the  other  of  which  nearly  all  conform.  Our  English 
friends  warn  us  against  letting  the  industrialists  have  the  whole 
management  of  vocational  training.  It  will  twist  all  the 
studies  that  make  for  culture,  and  will  degrade  them  into  an 
elementary  drill  of  mechanical  processes,  leaving  the  man  a 
mere  machine  with  no  base  on  which  to  build  taste  or  accom¬ 
plishment  in  leisure  hours.  Of  idle  time,  the  workman  will 
always  have  abundance.  The  rush  into  vocational  instruc¬ 
tion  for  girls  must  be  guarded  to  prevent  training  up  women 
unwilling  or  even  unable  to  bear  children  and  to  maintain  a 
home.  This  aspect  of  life  must  be  elevated  and  given  interest 
in  girls’  schools.  The  practise  of  housekeeping  must  be  made 
prominent  in  them.  Coeducation,  the  private  school  service, 
lax  compulsory  attendance  laws,  state  control,  political  pull, 
difficulty  of  finding  expert  educators,  small  and  large  school 
boards,  vague  training  for  high  school  teaching,  unsatisfactory 
tenure  and  small  pay,  tendency  to  give  every  boy  a  fair  show 
and  to  neglect  competitive  prizes  and  scholarships,  early  loss  of 
great  numbers  from  the  attendance  registers,  and  comparisons 
of  the  numbers  here  and  in  England  taking  high  school  in¬ 
struction,  round  out  this  full  and  illuminating  chapter. 

For  the  rest,  this  book  is  a  fearless  expose  of  abuses.  It 
admits  that  English  education  is  not  hitting  the  mark  as 
it  should.  It  is  isolating  in  grammatical  drudgery  boys  who 
will  be  called  upon  to  take  up  the  business,  the  professions, 
and  the  government  of  the  realm.  Page  after  page  demon¬ 
strates  that  there,  as  here,  the  type  of  man  found  in  pre¬ 
ponderating  numbers  as  intrusted  with  the  training  of  citi¬ 
zens  can  not,  at  the  start  of  his  work,  nor  after  any  considerable 
period  of  occupation  in  it,  be  the  force  that  is  demanded  for 
the  making  of  men.  This  confession  (we  hear  it  often  and 
many  of  us  can  not  deny  it  of  ourselves)  always  suggests  while 
it  rarely  expresses  the  suspicion  that  progress  has  really  been 
going  on  largely  without  us.  Gorst  and  Hearn  and  Shaw 
say  in  spite  of  us. 

Never  in  our  time  were  the  criticisms  quite  so  scathing. 
Our  own  Draper  thinks  the  lives  of  the  children  may  have 
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been  wasted.  Our  Rabbi  Hirsch  says  the  dreams  of  the 
fathers  as  to  the  efficacy  of  public  education  have  been  pitifully 
disappointed.  Our  Davenport  regrets  a  secondary  school  sys¬ 
tem  not  even  serving  well  the  mere  handful  for  whom  it 
is  supported.  Norwood  and  Hope’s  contribution  is,  then,  most 
timely.  It  passes  our  defects  in  review,  and  proposes  specific 
corrections  for  each,  with  no  olYensive  assumption  of  infalli¬ 
bility,  but  with  candor  and  vigor. 

William  McAndrew 

Washington  Irving  High  School 
New  York 


A  contribution  to  the  rapidly  growing  literature  on  mental 
healing  of  various  sorts  and  kinds  is  Mental  medicine,  by  the 
Rev.  Oliver  Huckel.  The  book  consists  of  addresses  given  re¬ 
cently  in  conferences  with  students  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Med¬ 
ical  school.  A  significant  introduction  by  Dr.  Parker  accom¬ 
panies  the  book.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
1909.  219  p.  $1.00  net.) 

We  welcome  cordially  a  little  selection  from  Hakluyt’s  Prin¬ 
cipal  navigations.  This  old  and  important  book  is  too  little 
known  in  these  modern  days  and  the  editor  has  done  his  work 
well.  His  first  selection  is  Prince  Edward’s  voyage  to  the 
Holy  Land  at  the  time  of  the  seventh  crusade,  and  an  inter¬ 
esting  chapter  includes  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
(London:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1909.  136  p.) 

How  to  identify  the  stars,  by  Dr.  Milham  of  Williams  Col¬ 
lege,  is  a  good  book  for  the  amateur  to  take  to  the  country 
with  him  in  summer  when  he  may  have  opportunity  to  try  to 
identify  the  leading  constellations  in  the  heavens.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909.  38  p.  and  charts.  75c.) 

The  endless  popular  books  on  culture  have  had  another  in¬ 
dication  of  their  endlessness  in  Culture  by  self-help,  by  Robert 
Waters.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1909.  369  p. 

$1.20.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  National  Owing  to  the  quite  unexampled  complications 
Education  railroad  situation,  to  which  reference 

at  Boston  has  already  been  made  in  the  Educational 

Review,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Education 
Association  were  not  able  to  announce  the  place  of  meeting  for 
1910  until  late  in  January.  At  no  previous  time  has  the  Trunk 
Line  Association  more  vigorously  or  more  bitterly  contested 
the  granting  of  rates  to  the  Association.  Finally  when  the 
case  of  the  Association  seemed  hopelessly  lost,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  by  independent  action,  opened  the  way  to 
securing  an  even  better  rate  than  the  one  which  had  been  so 
long  under  discussion.  The  attitude  of  the  New  England  rail¬ 
roads  was  thruout  friendly,  but  they  were  sadly  hampered  by 
the  dominance  of  the  powerful  Trunk  Line  Association  to  the 
west  of  them.  Too  much  can  not  be  said  of  the  patience,  the 
skill,  and  the  untiring  industry  with  which  Secretary  Shepard 
carried  on  for  four  long  months  the  negotiations  with  the 
railway  authorities.  He  was  cordially  assisted  by  his  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  by  many  active  mem¬ 
bers  who  gladly  responded  to  calls  made  upon  them  for  aid; 
but  to  Secretary  Shepard’s  persistence  and  persuasiveness  the 
favorable  outcome  is  chiefly  due. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  make  the  Boston  meeting  of  1910 
quite  as  distinguished  as  was  the  Boston  meeting  of  1903. 
President  Joyner  will  prepare  a  program  of  more  than  usual 
attractiveness,  and  he  has  already  met  the  several  department 
presidents  in  conference  to  consider  the  departmental  pro¬ 
grams.  If  all  members  throw  themselves  vigorously  into  the 
work,  the  Association  can  be  carried  forward  in  1910  to  new 
heights  of  usefulness  and  prosperity. 
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Superintendent  The  reelection  of  Dr.  Maxwell  to  the  super- 
Maxwell  of  intendency  of  schools  in  New  York  City  was 

New  York  ^  foregone  conclusion.  So  great  is  his  hold 

upon  the  community,  and  so  sincere  the  regard  and  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held,  that  under  any  Mayor  and  at  the  hands  of 
any  Board  of  Education  his  reelection  was  a  certainty.  For 
twelve  years  Dr.  Maxwell  has  administered  with  amazing 
industry  and  unremitting  devotion  the  vast  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  metropolis.  A  large  part  of  its  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery  and  not  a  few  of  its  most  beneficent  activities  are  of 
his  own  creation  and  suggestion.  In  choosing  him  to  the 
superintendency  for  a  third  term  of  six  years,  the  Board  of 
Education  was  true  to  its  best  instincts  and  traditions,  and 
faithfully  representative  of  public  opinion.  Dr.  Maxwell  is 
a  strong  character  and  a  hard  fighter.  His  opinions  are  made 
by  himself  alone  and  rest  on  the  foundation  of  the  best  reflec¬ 
tion  which  he  can  bring  to  them.  His  severest  critics  have 
never  accused  him  of  self-seeking  or  of  any  low  and  unworthy 
motive.  He  has  lifted  the  administration  of  New  York’s 


public  school  system  to  a  plane  from  which  it  should  never  be 
permitted  to  drop. 

A  word  of  appreciation  should  be  said  of  the  work  in  the 
Board  of  Education  of  President  Winthrop  and  of  leaders 
like  Messrs.  Stern,  Harrison,  Greene,  Coudert,  Wingate,  and 
others  who  are  giving  unlimited  time  to  the  public  service,  and 
who  have  brought  the  business  of  the  Board  of  Education  up 
out  of  the  bickerings  and  turmoil  of  years  gone  by,  and  made 
it  dignified,  rational,  and  public-spirited. 


George  P  February  i  there  past  away  at  his  home 

Brown  Bloomington,  Ill.,  George  P.  Brown,  who 

for  many  years  has  occupied  a  unique  posi¬ 
tion  among  educators  of  the  Middle  West.  Dr.  Brown  exerted 
his  influence  in  part  by  spoken  word  from  the  platform,  but 
in  larger  part  by  written  word  in  his  journal  entitled  School 
and  home  education,  formerly  the  Public  school  journal.  He 
had  a  genuinely  philosophical  mind  and  a  secure  grasp  on  the 
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fundamental  principles  of  a  spiritual  philosophy.  He  never 
tired  of  inculcating  these  principles  or  of  pointing  out  their 
applications  to  everyday  problems  of  instruction  and  discipline 
in  the  schoolroom.  Dr.  Brown  had  a  host  of  warm  friends, 
and  until  recent  years,  when  his  health  failed  somewhat,  he  was 
a  familiar  figure  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  taking  particular  interest  in  the  debates 
and  discussions  of  the  Council. 


College  Entrance  We  are  always  glad  to  record  steps  taken  to 
EngSh*^*”^^  simplify  the  problems  which  arise  out  of  the 
task  of  admitting  pupils  to  college,  as  well  as 
those  which  make  for  the  improvement  of  relations  between 
colleges  and  secondary  schools.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  English  Teachers,  held  at 
Columbia  University,  an  interesting  and  clear-cut  declaration 
was  made  as  to  the  form  and  content  of  the  college  entrance 
requirements  in  English.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  print  these  recom¬ 
mendations  in  full ; 


1.  That  this  association  affirms  its  conviction  that  any  requirements 
for  college  or  for  the  granting  of  the  Regents’  Academic  diploma  should 
be  such  as  to  lead  to  the  best  preparation  for  graduation  from  high  school. 

2.  That  the  requirement  for  graduation  from  high  school,  for  entrance 
to  college,  and  for  the  academic  diploma  shall  consist  of  the  following 
tests : 

1.  A  test  of  the  student’s  power  of  w'ritten  expression  by  one  or  more 

compositions  on  subjects  suggested  by  the  personal  experience  or 
the  general  information  of  the  candidate. 

2.  A  test  of  the  range  and  quality  of  the  pupil’s  reading  and  his  power 

of  literary  appreciation  by  means  of : 

(a)  The  answering  of  a  number  of  simple  and  suggestive  questions 

on  standard  texts,  not  to  be  previously  prescribed. 

(b)  Ihe  explanation  of  two  out  of  three  or  four  passages  of  prose 

or  poetry  of  ordinary  difficulty  selected  from  books  not  to  be 
previously  prescribed. 

3.  A  test  of  the  candidate’s  powder  of  oral  expression  by  reading  aloud 

and  by  conversing. 


In  his  Annual  Report  as  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  has  just  been  issued,  Mr.  Draper 
devotes  an  important  chapter  to  the  relation  of  the  colleges  of 
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New  York  State  to  the  general  educational  system  and  policies 
of  that  commonwealth.  He  traces  in  an  interesting  fashion 
the  history  of  the  development  of  the  colleges  in  New  York 
and  indicates  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  it  is  conceivable  that 
these  colleges  might  be  brought  into  closer  educational  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  render  more  effective  educational  service.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Commissioner  Draper’s  appeal  and  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  heeded,  and  will  bear  fruit. 

The  educational  history  of  New  York  State  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  The  elaborate  and 
sometimes  bitter  discussions  in  the  eighteenth  century  which 
preceded  or  accompanied  the  founding  of  the  earliest  colleges 
were  the  result  of  intense  public  interest.  Now,  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  the  state  contains  an  almost  unexampled  vari¬ 
ety  of  influential  institutions  of  high  grade  that  are  serving 
scholarship  and  the  public  with  steadily  increasing  effective¬ 
ness.  The  closer  these  institutions  can  be  brought  into  co¬ 
operation  with  each  other  and  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
state,  the  greater  will  be  the  public  gain. 


The  faculties  of  Columbia  College  and  of  Barnard  College 
have  by  unanimous  vote  adopted  the  recommendations  as  to 
college  entrance  requirements  in  Latin  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  that  subject  published  in  this  Review 
for  February  last.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  record  the  speedy 
accession  to  this  list  of  all  the  leading  American  colleges. 


